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Number 2 


DAHLIA—THE MARCHIONESS—(Cactus) 


; American Dahlia Society's Certificate of Merit, 1921. 
Report of judges: ‘Phlox pink, center pale bluish laverder, shading to white, 
t of petals lemon-yellow. Size of flower, eight to nine inches, depth three 
inthes. Immense flowers on good stems that show flower to advantage.” 
. With Pyros flower will srow ten or more inches. 
i) | Originated 'sy C. L: Mastick. Distributed by M. G. Tyler. 





Published monthly by Madison Cooper, Calcium,N. ¥. Entered as second class matter March 31. 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y, 
under act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $1.50 per year, *hree years $3.50, 15c single copy. (Copyright 1923 by Madison Cooper) 
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We Pay Delivery Guaranteed 
cae” W. A. SISSON, Rosendale Wis. divisions onty 
arg * 
Siesta apn aectciagh lc dnlchncry sees es Mtl: capstan tia een Din ees itil nhntitnan cinta hic aps ge nan dead octane el 4 
eS ee ee et ee ee ee ee eee = —=—4 
TOOLE’S PANSIES ty IRISES | “He who serves best profits most’’ 
In the more than forty years that the Toole family have been growing ' ’ 
Epachee ~~ have aes that the rosy is the favorite of a greater number } 
of men than any other one variety of flower n 
T € oO f h ch and d ' 
nie nee Se, were cuore fre nenreet | | PRONE) | GEO. N. SMITH 
many with fieend ond rues edges. — eos ets en ‘ ; 
= a ct. oO y 2 
100 seeds. 10c.; 300 seeds, 25¢ = th 02, oF about 3000 seeds, 1: 50, with cultural ' PHLOX Ww ellesley Hills " Mass. 
directions. My ag pales, ‘Hardy Plants for the Home Garden” free ‘ 
on request. Ww. TOOLE, (Box 33) Garry-nee-Dule, Baraboo, Wis. { Ries. Rees eee et I 
> 
P. HOPMAN & SONS BROWN DAHLIAS. 4 
e If you want the latest in Dihlas, send for catalogue of 1,000 
4 > = varieties. Some of the leaders are Judge Marean’s, Bessie Bos- 
Gladiolus Specialists ton’s, Stillman’s, and other growers. Special for February: 
Hillegom, Holland — | 6 Shows, 6 Pompons, 6 Cactus, 6 Peony-flswered, 6 Decorative. 
: 30 different varieties for $10.00 
We herewith beg to draw your atten- Catalogue value at least $15. My selection. Send today. % collection $6. 
tion on the following New Varieties of Gladi- W. F. BROWN, 46 Palmer Street, Norwich, Conn, 
oli, for the first time offered: Z 
‘ # : ' 
L’Oiseau Blue, (Blue Bird) an improved | 
Baron Hulot. ; A SELECT LIST OF 
Vesta Tilley, lst class Cert. August, 1922 , 
Orange Queen, Ist class Cert. 1922. | CHOICE GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Beautiful illustrated catalogue free or: demand. I 
At Bargain Prices 
a a. a. a. ' e .| > 
= RS vy vuvuuueruuULY wows =: All first size bulbs, 13 in. or over, 6 bulbs at the b 
‘ xg~- Upto the present writing we have S3 8 dozen rate. 10% discount on all orders ~ 
$ had only two cases of bulbs being 8 of $10.00 or over. 
: Y ‘ ‘ 
; FROZEN ALIVE |: Per Dor Per Dos. 
} watte:! in transit arid this was doubtless due to Holiday congestion at § Autumn Queen_...$ .50 Crimson Glow $ 3.00 
@ mail termina’s F ) Byron L. Smith 3.50 E. J. Shaylor-___- 2.00 
‘ always Seplace withoer charge, bulbs received in frosen condaion. Evelyn Kirtland... 125 Golden Measure_._ 10.00 
é Sg Mr. Mark_-__--- 1.50 Pride of Goshen 1.00 
¢ Send for Our New Catalogue > Purple Glory -_- 10 00 Lilywhite_______ 1.50 | 
§ and at the same time order these February Specials. These Bertrix _____- a <a Challenger _____-_-_- 2.00 | 
é prices are good this month only Jack London___-_--. 2.50 Mary Pickford___- 2.00 
‘ Scarlano, 35c. ea.; Titanic, 15c.; Roanoke, 10c.; R.W.and @ Mona Lisa_-____-_- 4.00 Magenta --_-_____- 2.00 
» ; > : > ; - 
' Gold, 25c.; Proserpine, 10c; Pride of Goshen, 8c.; Mrs. Nor- 3 Early Pendleton 200 . Thomas T. Kent-.- 2.00 
ton, 30c.; Mrs. Halliday, 8c.; Mrs. Wm. Kent, 10c.; Marshal Violet Beauty_.-... 2.00 Red Emperor_._.... 2.50 
» Foch, 35c.; Flora, 20c.; Carmen Sylva, 45c.; Alice Tiplady, ¢ Helen Franklyn-- 2.00 Christine M. Kelway 1.50 
» 15c.; Autumn Queen, 5c. § Bereta. ..025.-. 2: 1.25 te. <--------~- 1.00 
) : penis haar pk ees Ss Mary Fennell___.._ 1.50 Rosella______- , 1.25 
; RAFFAUF Ind d I a Rose Glory.....-.. 200 Snowboy_......... 2,00 
§ CHAS. B. RA - ependence, lowa , White Glory.._....- 2.00  Avalon.....___. 2.00 
WSS IPI IG LAFL v | ee oer’ 1.50 Butterfly ________-- 1.50 
Capella _.=-.-5...- 1.50 Golden Gate -_____- 2.00 
Salmon Beauty_... 2.00 Alice Tiplady_- 1.50 
BOTA SS cases 3.00 Gretchen Zang -- 1.00 


Prices are F. O. B. Winona, Minn. 















Special Offer 


On all orders for $10, or over, received before 
March Ist, we will add either 1 bulb of Maine or 
Purple Glory. 


On all orders of $25, or over, received before March 
lst, we will include 1 bulb of Marie Kunderd, Free. 





All the newest European and American iatrodieclions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 
Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. 

Descriptive catalog compiled by James Boyd 
and John C. Wister—30¢. Price list free. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 








The Pfeiffer Nursery 


WINONA MINNESOTA 
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DAHLIAS 


Look for the 
Trade Mark 
when looking for 
Quality. 

‘For over a third of acentury- this Trade Mark has stood for 
quality and fair dealing. Stock true to name, strong and 
healthy novelties and standards. Catalog free. 

W. W. WILMORE 
Box 382 Denver, Colorado 
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MANY NEW THINGS 


in fine seeds, Aster, Hollyhock, Pink, Primula, Pansy, 
Snapdragon, Stock, Viola, Zinnia, and a fine list of staples. 

GLADIOLI, the product of forty-five acres, full line of older 
and new varieties, prime 1% in., clean and true. 

Our field grown Perennials and Ornamentals are wintered 
outside and dug to your order, fine size and even selection. 

We are the only concern in America planting Perennial 
plants especially ioe seeds. Our long list of these is separate, 
and sent only on request. Many scarce items. 

It is hard to equal the quality of our offerings, and im- 
possible to equal the prices and service. 

Free Catalogues now ready. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, 


Painesville, - - - - - Ohio 























“THE BIG THREE” 
A Trio of Good Glads. All are XXXX Varieties. 


Christy) ‘“Originator’s Description.” One of the 
grown. Coaspicuous in the field among hundreds 
of other sorts, and attracting more attention than almost any other. 
A very strong grower, with great broad foliage, tall, upright, sturdy, 
early and prolific, yielding large bulbs and at large bulblets. 
The spike is long and straight, well set with very large flowers of 
great s nee, three te five open at once. Color a very pleasing 
shade of Carmine or Vermilion without markings except a gold line 
in the center of flower petals. You will make no mistake to give this 
one a trial. 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Buiblets 
Per 100 = 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-1 in. %-% in. Under % in. 100 1000 
A.W. Hunt $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $25.00 $3.00 $25 
ELSIE—Formerly “Christy’s Pink Wonder.” This is a grand va- 
riety, strong in form and growth, with a spike that is a bouquet in 
itself. Large, wide open flowers of a beautiful, soft, rose-pink color, 
most of the petals frilled. A broad, dense spike with from eight to 
twelve flowers open at one time. 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bulblets 
Per 100 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-1in. %-% in. Under % in. 100 1000 
Elsie $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $25.00 $3.00 $25 


PRIM BEAUTY—(Christy) (Originator’s description). Dissem- 
inated to some extent the last two years, this variety has received the 
highest praise. It is a true Hybrid, one of the “hand-made” sort, 
grown from hand-pollinated seed, Primulinus X Gandavensis, and 
shows very plainly characteristics of both parents. Remarkably vigor- 
ous, and extraordinarily prolific, four to five feet, very broad, 
dark green foliage; a row of it is really a “Floral hedge.” A two foot 
svike, often twenty or more flowers, well placed but not crowded, of 
rich golden yellow ground, finely overlaid with « delicate network of 
brightest crimson covering alike both front and reverse of peta's, 
which are otherwise entirely free from any blotch or marking. Its. 
increase is wonderful, often three or four giant bulbs from one planted, 
besides a host of bulblets. Introduced at $1.50. 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6  Bulbiets 

Per 100 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-1 in. %-% in. Under gin. 100 1000 

Prim Beauty $35.00 $18.00 $15.00 $2.00 $16 

Order them liberally, as you will want more of them next season. Whole- 
list mailed free upon application. No retail catalogue this year. 


ALFRED OESTERLING 
Gladiolus Specialist, Star Route, Butler, Pa. 


H. E. BOTHIN, (Diener). A Wonderful 








MRS. Glad. 
Per 100, ist size, 1% in. up, $30. Bulblets $2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 1000. 
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ROANOAKE 


(KUNDERD) 


$2 SPECIAL 


ROSE ASH 
Large Bulbs Rose Ash, $50 per 100. 
Small Bulbs $25 per 100. Bulblets, $10 per 1000. 
BULBLETS, per 1000—Golden Measure, $18. Maine, $16 
Muriel, $10. Byron L. Smith, $10. Alice Tiplady, $3. 
Le Marechal Foch $2. 


THE DREAMERIE GARDENS, Route 6, Box 139 Portland, Ore. 





4 





Large Yellow Prim, grows two tothree spikes to a bulb. 
Per 12, $1.25; per 100, $6.00; Cormels, $1.00 per 1000. 


3 verietion. % 4 neh, and up, selected from over 200 varieties. 
mostly “ 


Choice mixed Primulinus per 12, $.35; per 100, $2.00. All bulbs 1% inches. Per 12 
prepaid. Per 100,F.0O.B. List of choice varieties, including such as Marie Kun- 
derd, Shell Pink, Dr. Norton, Purple, Rose, Violet, White Glory, B. L. Smith, Ev. 
Kirtland and many others, sent on request. 


R. F. BOELTER, 343 So. 13th St., SAGINAW, MICH. 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations 
The most comprehensive work extant on Horticulture. Gives 20,000 
Price reduced to $40.00 net (Monthiy if desired) Send for 

printed prospectus fully describing this valuase work. —— 

THE FLOWER GROWER - 





Calcium, N. Y. 
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Choice Gladioli at a Very Low Price 


My term of office as Director of Commerce of Ohio, having expired, I ain 
moving to Cleveiand to practice my profession and will not have the nd 





for a large amount of flowers. I am therefore offering my stock of Gladicli 
at the following prices : 

Per 100 

1910 Rose $ 5.00 
Le Marechal Foch 10.00 
Wilbrink 4.00 
ttleya 3.00 
Mrs. William Kent 20.00 
Thomas ‘T. Kent_- 15.00 
Chicago White_ 3.00 
Anna Eberius.. 15.00 
No, 17 10.00 
Captain Asher Carter Baker 3.00 
America 3.00 





Any other well-known variety, other than those above named, at one-half 

the list price. Write me gust any varieties in w you are interested. 
I will try to supply you. 
W. H. PHIPPS 

210 National City Building - 











RALPH J. ROONEY 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS 
1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Ore. 








Per 100—No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Alice Tiplady.... $1000 $850 $650 $525 $400 $3.25 $ 3.50 
Byron L. Smith. 25.00 20.00 17.00 1450 1250 10.00 10.00 
Blue Jay-...__-- 12.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 
Crimson Glow.... 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Dorothy Wheeler 10.00 8.50 7.50 6 50 5.00 
 athescaree 8 00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
E. J. Shaylor.... 15.00 13.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 5.00 
velyn Kirtland -- 7.00 5.00 3.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.50 
Gretchen Zang... 6.00 4.50 1.00 
Joe Coleman-.--__- 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
Lilywhite ~....... 5.00 4.00 1.75 1.25 1.75 
Mona Lisa -.---- 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 5.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 1100 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.50 3.00 2.00 
=. M. S. Burk 22.50 18.75 15.00 8.50 6.00 4.00 3.00 
Satins 3 50 2.75 1.50 1.50 
Prince 3 of Wales. 5 00 4.00 3.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 
abighnes 15 00 13.00 10.50 7.50 5.50 4.00 4.00 
Youell’s. Pavorite 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 3.75 2.50 2.50 
ae 65.00 52.50 45.00 32.50 22.50 15.00 

Per Doz.— 
ane Measure _- 6.00 4.50 3.50 2.50 1.50 30.00 
ae 10.00 7.50 

50 bulbs at the 100 rate. 1,000 bulbs for 9 times the 100 price. 
5,000 cormels 10% off. 500 cormels at the 1,000 rate. Complete list 


on request. 


These are prepaid prices in U. S. and Canada 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE IS NOW OUT 


If You Have Not Received Your Copy, Write Us at Once 


The following Gladioli are the most favored of our productions. Growers nor amateurs should not be without them: 


“Mrs. H. E. Bothin” 

Flesh salmon-pink, flame scarlet center, 

heavily ruffied. A heavy propagator. 
Each 50c.; per doz. $5.00. 
* Jack London” 

Light salmon with brilliant orange flame 
stripes; golden yellow throat with ruby 
striped center. 

Each 25c.; per doz. $2.50. 
“ Diener’s American Beauty ” 

Brilliant American Beauty color, with 
creamy yellow throat. 

Each $1.00 


“Mrs. John R. Walsh” 
Heavy ruffied, flesh-pink flame colored 
center. 
Each $1.00; per doz. $10.00. 
“Anna Eberius ” 

Dark velvety purple ; throat deeper shade. 
Each 25c.; per doz . $2.50. 
“Katharine F. Hess” 

Spent lighter shade toward cen- 


ter ; orange 
i .00 ; per doz. $10.00. 
“Elf” 
Lemon-yellow when in bud; fully open 


flowers are snow white; lemon- — lip. 
Each $1.00; per ‘doz. $10. 























No. 191—*“ Mrs. H. E. Bothin” 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. Have taken first prize wherever exhibited. Plants in three- 
inch pots sell at sight. The easiest and surest money-makers on the market. All seed which we send out is 
hand pollenized. Moreover climatic conditions here permit seed to be matured without a drop of rain falling in 
the pods. Hence our seed is strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 


Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed comes in the following colors : 


PINK, strong veined center, RED VARIEGATED, WHITE, RED, with black center. PALE LILAC PINK, large 
veined center. WHITE GIANT, pure white and of immense size. MIXED. 


FLESH PINK FRILLED (Pearl of Kentfield). This and the following varieties are somewhat smaller than the above 
One of the most beautiful Petunias ever put out. 


PURPLE OR BLUE, WHITE FRILLED (Dwarf). APPLE BLOSSOM (Pink). 
Any of the above varieties, 50c. per pkg 


Diener’s Pink Glory 
The Greatest Novelty in Petunias — i922 


Pure flame rose-pink without a trace of purple. Flowers measure from three to four inches in diameter. Plants 
grow to-a height of twelve to fifteen inches and are continually covered with flowers. This Petunia has created a 
great sensation all over the country this season. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 


Delphinium Vanderbilt Hybrids 


The best strain of perennial Larkspur in existence. In all colors from light to hes blue mixed. It is mildew- 
resistant and unexcelled for bedding and cut flowers. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 


Originators and growers of the largest and finest Gladioli and Petunias in the world 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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John H. McKibbin 


Grower of 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Before your order for next season’s 
bulbs, you get my new, free, 32- 
illustrated catalogue, which will be to 
mail about Dec. Ist, offering some of the 
latest and choicest varieties 
grown. It tells how to and grow them 

can 


UPPER MILL GARDENS 


Sheffield, Penn. 
JOHN I. COLEGROVE 


GLADIOLI QUALITY STOCK 


| so the amateur as fine a quality A splendid list of varieties grown on new 
| Just’a post card to the home of Gladiolus river bottom land. Bulbs, planting stock 
| McKi Lad- : 
| die, Carmen and Pheasant, and bulblets. Reduced prices. 

will bring you this fine book. 





Price List on Request 





1309 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 
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| “The Flower Grower Special” 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR 


HIS GARDEN TOOL is not a cheaply built affair, but the best of its kind, and first class in every par- 
ticular. It is built after the following specifications : 





| 








purpose to do a real service to my subscribers, and only inci- 
dentally to increase the circulation of THE FLOWER GROWER. . . vem -SE 
“THE WER GROWER SPECIAL” will be furnished under the “Tue FLower Grower SPEciAL” among the Editor’s Irises 
following offers: 


= 








FIRST—One complete ‘FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” with attach- 
ments as shown, will be sent as a premium, absolutely free, with 


The First Three Com- five one year subscriptions at $1.50 each, total $7.50. These may 
go to five different people or to a lesser number, as may be desired. 


is co a SECOND—Or “THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” will be sent 





“Received the wheel hoe and it certainly im- complete as a premium with three two year subscriptions at $2.50 
presses me as having several points of superiority nnn sg total $7.50. - - 
over any others I have seen. 
THIRD—Or ‘““‘THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” will be sent com- 


I agree with all plete as a premium with two three year subscriptions at $3.50 each, 
a total $7.00. This offer good for new subscribers only. 


Subscribers who are already paid for some time in advance, may secure this 
tool for remittance of the regular price, $4.00. 

ond is satisfactory in every wey. This is Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed for shipment weighs only 
mr aa got? yt BH ~4 eighteen pounds. Shipments will be made either from the factory in Iowa 
thusiastically last evening.” or from Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 





FLOWER WER SPECIAL The Cultivator season will soon be with us and I would urge my sub- 
hime «i = scribers to secure ‘‘ THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL’ at once so 


valid. No other implement so light, | 25 to have it on hand when needed. 
well 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher - Calcium, N. Y. 
























































Radiant Morn 


The beautiful new pink Gladiolus, RADIANT’MORN, was awarded the first 
pie fr New Verity and fst riz for Dark ink athe lows Sse Far 192 
is destined to become a leading commercial variety because of its wonder- 
ful shade of pink combined with good growing and excellent shipping qualities. 
When cut in bud and bloomed indoors it makes a fine show variety. 
We have a limited amount of stock to sell this year and price as follows : 


RADIANT MORN, 1 1-2 inch up, per 100_____._......... ...-----.------ $20.00 
RADIANE MORN. 1 14 1 I-S inch, eri pic hedersee ewe Saniinte cutee 16.00 
RADIANT, MORN, 1 to 1 1-4 inch, per 100___...._-.-..-......---------- 12.00 


RADIANT MORN she hig Lag pt magpie carrey 
free with each order of 1000 bulblets. 

Below & 9 Se of eee ie bulbs we have priced for cash, or C. O. D. 
shipment F. O. B., Nora Springs, lowa. 

Size in. Per 100 Size in. Per 100 

100 Thos. T. Kent 1% 19.00 
100 Thos. T. Kent 1% 8.00 
100 Thos. T. Kent 1 6.00 
200 Diener’s No. 


200 Anna Eberius 1% 12.00 
200 Anna Eberius 1% 10.00 





200 Anna Eberius 1 8.00 ee 1% 5.00 
200 Anna Eberius % 6.00 200 Diener’s No. 
200 Anna Eberius % 4.00 _ 1% 4.00 
Flo: lg 8.00 200 Diener’s No. 
4 6.00 Wbaiburens 3.50 
4.00 100 A. C. Baker. 1% 4.00 
50 Gold % 50.00 100 A. C. Baker. 1% 3.00 
100 Jennie Lind.. 1% 25.00 500 Helen Todd.. 1% 7.00 
100 Jennie Lind.. 1 20.00 500 Helen Todd.. 1% 6.00 
100 Jennie Lind.. % 16.00 200 Helen Todd... 1 5.00 
300 Carmen Sylva 1% 20.00 200 Queen of 
Carmen Sylva 14% 16.00 Whites _... 1% 5.00 
00 Carmen Sylva 1 12.00 500 Bertrex...... 1% 4.50 
£90 Goliath ...... 1% 4.00 500 Bertrex...... % 4.00 
500 Goliath ....-.- 1% 3.50 500 Bertrex.._... 3.50 
Goliath .....- 1 2.75 200 Helen Frank- 
500 Dawn(Tracy) 1% 4.00 | Sars Wy 6.00 
500 Dawn(Tracy) 1% 3.00 - 200 Helen Frank- 
Dawn ( )1 2.50 farce 1% 4.50 
100 Louise....... 1% 165.00 200 Helen Frank- 
bicicis 1 10.00 OR adie 3.50 
100 Norma 100 Baron Huiot. 1% 5.00 
De Childs... 1 4.00 100 Baron Huivi. i 4.00 
100 Myrtle ...... 1% 5.00 500 Evelyn Eirt- 
100 Myrtle ...... 1% 400 land ....-- 1% 6.00 
50 Red White ‘ 500 Evelyn Kirt- 
and Gold... 1% 10.00 land ..-.... % 4.50 
50 Red White 500 Mary Fennell 1% 4.00 
and Gold. 1% 8.00 Mary Fennell 1 3.00 
100 Violet Glory. 1 5.00 100 Herada ..... 1% 4.00 
50 Orange Glory 1% 8.00 50 Mary Stearns 
50 Orange Glory 1% 6.00 Burke ...-. 1% 16.00 
100 White Glory... 1% 8.00 100 Rosella ...... 1% 4.00 
100 White Glory. 1% 6.00 100 Rosella ....._- 1% 3.00 
ee | 8.00 200 Jumbo....-.- 1% 4.00 
300 Mrs. William 200 Jumbo-_..-...- 1% 3.00 
Kent _.... 1% = 10.00 Diener’s Hy- 
300 Mrs. William brids_....- 1% 5.00 
a 1% 8.00 100 Le Marechal 
300 Mrs. William Peck... % 6.00 
Renee D 6.00 200 Giant White. 1% 4.00 
Size in. Per 1000 Size in. Per 1000 
500 Pendleton ... % 9.00 2,000 America____- 5.00 
000 Chicago Whi % 5.00 500 Peace -...-.- % 9.00 
Niagara .... % 9.00 200 Pendleton _.. % 12.00 
1,000 Empress I Ly 7.00 5,000 Mixed ______-. % 5.00 
1, a % 6.00 1,000 Chicago White % 8.00 
2,000 Yellow Ham- + ais 1,000 Panama .... % 9.00 
mer..-_--- 5 500 Schwaben -.. 12.00 
1,000 Blackhawk -. % 65.00 1,000 Halley ______ . 1.50 
1,000 Panama -.-- % $00 2000 America 1 7.50 
2,000 Schwaben _.. % 7.00 . shied ~ 
1,500 Halley % 5.00 500 Peace ----.-- : «R00 
6,000 America __- % 4.00 500 Halley ------ 1 10.00 
5,000 Mixed _______ % 3.59 200 Pendleton ... 1 18.00 
2,000 Prim. Hybrids 2 4.00 2,000 Mixed _--.... 1 7.00 
2,000 Prim. Hybrids 5.50 2,000 Prim. Hybrids 1 7.50 
Planting Seock Below Under One-half Inch 
10, America -......... $2.25 3,000 Blackhawk ........ $3.50 
10,000 Mixed ............ 2.00 1,000 Baron Hulot.._._- 10.00 
, 4.50 5,000 Niagara ~.......-- 6.50 
2,000 Empress India.... 5.00 3,000 Summer_........- 5.00 
5,000 Halley ........... 3.50 1,000 Dawn (Tracy) ----- 7.00 
5,000 Pendleton ........ 6.50 600 War ...........-- 5.00 
5,000 Schwaben -....... 5.00 5,000 Evelyn Kirtland... 9.00 
2,000 Yellow Hammer... 4.00 5,000 Crystal White...._ 5.00 
3,000 Panama -......... 4.50 1,000 Prince of Wales... 8.00 
Bulblets Priced per 1000 
5,000 Thos. T. Kent...-- $10.00 10,000 oe Morn.-.--- 15.00 
5,000 Mrs. Wm. Kent.... 10.00 10,000 The King-.....-_-- 2.00 
2,000 Mary Stearns 25.00 10,000 jade > 8 SE 1.00 
5,000 Helen Todd........ 10.00 10,000 Niagara -........-- 1.00 
5,000 Diener’s No. 203... 7.00 10,000 Mrs F. F. Pendleton... 1.00 
10,000 Evelyn Kirtland.... 2.00 10,000 Empress of India.. 1.00 
10,000 Prince of Wales.... 2.00 2,000 Carmen Sylva...... 20.00 
10,000 Mary Fennell__...- 2.00 10,000 Dawn (Tracy) ----- 2.00 
10, SS SEs 3.00 .000 Bertrex ........... 
10,000 Yellow Hammer.... 1.00 5,000 Gretchen Zang .... 2.00 
Prices quoted on other varieties if you make out your 
list for pricing. 


MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
C. J. Siemer, Prop., Nora Springs, Ia. 











25 Aristocrats of 
the Rose Garden 


HE very best and most dependable of 
the old and the new—all tried and 


proven. These 25 varieties have given joy 
to countless rose enthusiasts, and will af- 
ford a pleasing contrast of color and form 
and a profusion of choice blooms from 
June to November. 


We have set aside 5000 oi these un- 
usually strong field grown plants for Spring 
delivery while they last. Offered only in 
two collections, as follows: 

No. 1—25 Assorted (one of each variety) -____- $25.00 
No. 2—12 Assorted (our own selection) -_.____- 12.50 
The 25 .Varieties in This Special Offer 

coppery rose. Mire, Arthur R. Waddell—apri- 


Betty— 
Golumbia— beautiful pink. 
= « Wellington—saffron — pink suffused sal- 


General . MacArthur — velvety Pharisaer—rosy white suffused 


scarlet. é 
Orage an Teplitz—crimson-scar- er—dark pink. 
Joukheer or ‘Mosk—cherry-red, re- ae 
Kiliarney Guoen—cicar pink. Bioile'd 4é Foon Hem cca crim- 
Lady Alice Stanley—coral-rose. 


Lady Ashton—pale carmine-pink. La’ Tosca—silver- pink. 
Lady Ursula—fiesh pink. Bean Hole bright Carmine. 


ume. Caroline Testout— satiny Mrs. W. C. blush, shaded 


salmon. 
Mme. ‘Leon Pain—sal pink. Mrs. Jules Bouche—white shaded 
Mrs. Aaron Ward—Indian Caw. primrose. 


No. 3 Collection of Standard or Tree Roses, 4 dis- 
tinct varieties in assorted colors (strong field-grown 
0 SS ee ee eee $10.00 
No. 4 Collection of Climbing Roses, 6 of the 
choicest in assortment, of 3 colors (strong field-grown 
RR I a Fa cine cncancosneconcatees need $5 00 
These assortments guaranteed on all orders received before 
March 15th. Prices on larger quantities gladly quoted on ap- 
Our Spring Cataiogue describes an unusual assortment 
of ornamental nursery stock, and will be of help to you in 
planning your 1923 garden. Write for it. 


Outpost Nurseries 
Laurel Hill Road Ridgefield, Conn. 
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The Finest Gladiolus for Forcing or Outdoor Planting 


Unquestionably KUNDERD’S FINEST PRODUCTION 


ALICE TIPLADY 











Rich orange-saffron, somewhat ruffled; the two lower side petals are a shade lighter. The three outside petals are exceptionally 


large and broad. This creation has no peer. We have wonderful stock 


Deep, heavy bulbs, 2 inches up 


Deep, heavy bulbs, 1 1-2 inches up .. . 


$8.00 per 100; 


stock from our own Gladiolus farm, and offer: 
$78.00 per 1000 


7.00 per 100; 68.00 per 1000 


We ae guing to grew Eee ony the ony eet varies of Cadicl. For this reason, we wish to dispose of our 


stock of commerciai varieties. List will be sent upon application. 


complete 
If you have something very extra to offer in new varieties of Gladioli, 


we shall be glad to hear from the producers. Please give full descriptions and prices. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, Inc., 


522 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 








a 








a 





Special Ofer to : 
Flower Grower Subscribers 


With the understanding that the subscriber 
will after blooming the , write me fully as 
to his ——— of the ae ; = send for 50 cts. 

dane mo looming of “‘Cowee’s Scarlet 

onder.” Regular price of which is $1.00 each 
WS. 00 per dozen. 

Description— Without doubt the most beau- 
tiful scarlet variety yet introduced. Plant four 
to five feet high, with broad, stalky, dark 
foliage and compact — of great, rich velvety 
scarlet, fiery crimson flowers. 

Any subscriber pe under this offer, 
who after bloomi bulb purchased, feels that 
he has not received more than full value, will re- 





_ ceive from me his 50 cts. by returning th e new 


— emer ers 


. bulb, or bulbs and ptt +: formed from the old 


bulb planted. 
Write for my 1923 Price List. 
ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadowvale Farms 
Berlin, N.Y. 





Just a Few of the Very Best: 





PRICE PER 100—Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 
Crimson Glow, crimson _-_____-_- $20 $16 $12 $9 $7 $5 
Flora, beautiful golden yellow. 10 8.50 7 550 4 3 
Golden Measure, best yellow...70 6 SO 40 32 25 
Lucie, large pure yellow_-____- Ss 2D BR 9° 7 
Majestic, brilliant orange-pink. 10 8.50 7 6 5 4 
Maine, most beautiful white.. 75 65 55 45 36 30 
Muriel, light lavender-blue _.. 20 18 16 M4 12 9 
little red a Tee 20 18 6 14 12 9 
White 


City, enormous large 
white spikes 5 to 6 feet tall 20 18 16 4 12 9 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


UNITED BULB CO. 


Box B 


Mount Clemens, Mich. 




















PETERSON’S 
Guaranteed 
PEONIES and IRISES 
Our Unique Guarantee 
Sarthe eres 
Send your name Ag our next 


Peterson Nursery 


1032 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
= Chicago, - Hiinois 











February Specials 


ON QUALITY GLADIOLI 


These eflere goed only wate 3 Bench Ist. At these prices your garden 
as them. Bulbs all strong, well filled young stock: linch 


_ 2 Three each of the followi 2-00, or ol onch for 
Jay. Celmgon Gem, Evelyn Kirtland, Le arechal Foch, 
Prince 


Bertrex, Blue 
Miss Helen Franklin, Mrs. Dr. Norton, M Ww we E bree Pri 
Titanic. Regular price for each, $ 
No. 2. One each of the following $5.00, or two each for $9.00: 
, Carmen Sy’ Gold, Pink Wonder, White Wonder, 
aw Glory, Scarlano and Anna i Regular price for two each, 
We will be glad to send our retail or wholesale list 


G. D. Black & Son, 
Retail 
Independence, lowa 





Albert Lea, Minn. 
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5 “ 
< The most unusual offer | D 
S . 4 
» have ever made of my fine new « 
< Primulinus Hybrid Gladioli in mixture S 
y i 
‘ : 
»? The following very interesting prices are only made in order to show 04 
q you the superiority of Kunderd Primulinus over other strains of this class 5S 
4 and to further popularize this fine new race of Gladioli. ‘in 
N * 
y This will be my only special offer of these this season and you must p 
$ act quickly to get the benefit.of these less than wholesale prices before the «4 
stock is exhausted. i 
a | SS 
q I will send prepaid for a short time, delivery guaranteed, anywhere % | 
»2 in the United States and Canada the “Grand Mixture” offered on page 40 « | 
S of my catalog at the following prices: p 

y * 
q 3-4tolinchsize per1000 . . $18.00 p | 
i 1-2 to 3-4 inch size per 1000 ... 15.00 b | 
y 1-2 inch and under per 1000. ‘ 10.00 C4 | 
q Remittance must accompany order. S | 
N 4 
2) << 
q Primulinus will make fine bloom in 1-2 in. size and up. Many even D | 
N 





»9 Jess than 1-2 in. in size will make blooms this season and give a very large ¢& | 





q increase in stock. The Primulinus are also the earliest flowering race of § 
Ny Gladioli and are therefore an investment for cut flower growing. C4 

N 
p S 
S) y | 
Q A. E. KUNDERD 3 s | 
. 4 
4A (The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus) >) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
Entered as second-class matter March at office at 
5 March 4, 16. 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE FIRST OF MONTH BY 
MADISON COOPER, CALCIUM, N. Y. 


: Three 50. One y ’ 
op ng) a years, $3. year, $1.50 
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Lady Skipwith’s Garden Journal of 1786 


MONG OTHER priceless family 
records in Virginia, at oid Prest- 
would, there is a little book 
which treasures between each 

word and line certain elements of in- 
terest which should appeal to garden- 
ers of all ages and classes. 

This is only an old garden record,— 
not even a book, simply a named list 
of flowers and dates bound together 
with threads of historic interest—but 


BY EDITH TUNIS SALE 


til a century later that they set up 
their splendid home at Prestwould. In 
the making of this sumptuous place, 
the garden played such a conspicuous 
part that stories of its splendor have 
come down to us through the aisles of 
these hundred years. 

In the record, Lady Skipwith gives 
no description of her garden with its 
massive stone wall and broad drive- 
ways; its boxwood walks and flower 


mingled with flowers and vegetables: 
So Prestwould was no exception, and 
March 1, 1793, a bill for bulbs, flower 
and vegetable seed, from “Milton Col- 
lins to Sir Peyton Skipwith” is re- 
corded. 

Eight years later, in 1801, we find a 
receipt from Samuel Stedman: “Ree’d. 
24th. April of Sir Peyton Skipwith 
Twenty-two Dollars in part for my 
services in building his garden.” 





its entxies throw a flood of light upon 
Lady Skipwith’s famous garden and 
we of today would do well to borrow, 
and follow, from it much of her unique 
and practical knowledge. Faded and 
mellow with age now, with the ink 
sunk deep into the pages of cream, we 
touch it with reverence, recalling anew 
the momentous days of 1776 when her 
garden and our Republic were begun; 
and the one hundred and forty-six 
years which have passed since then 
have only increased the esteem in 
which both were then held. 

It was early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the Skipwiths came from 
England to Virginia but it was not un- 


“THE PRESTWOULD GARDEN ENTRANCE 


bordered squares. She merely tabu- 
lates its contents with much valuable 
information on the culture of fruits 
and flowers. The oldest entry proves 
the year of its beginning for we read 
under date of February 13, 1786, that 
“Sir Peyton Skipwith will be kind 
enough to let his Waggoner Call at 
Shrewsburys for 25 Apple Trees and 
5 Par Trees of his best kind. 15 of 
the Apple Trees to be of the Golden 
Willow and 10 of the long Stem; to 
get the man to No. Each Sort . . . Jno 
Ballaid. .... N. B. a few Garden 
and Grass Seeds with directing when 
and how to be put in ground.” 

In the colonial gardens, fruit trees 


One hundred and thirty-six years 
ago. But the book runs on in orderly 
fashion beginning with a remarkable 
list of “Wild Flowers in the Garden.” 
Twenty-nine varieties are given here, 
each with its common and botanical 
name. There were no garden clubs 
then to mould one’s knowledge; no 
competitive spirit to urge one on; ‘for 
Prestwould with its five thousand acres 
seemed to be miles from everywhere. 
It was only a sincere love of flowers 
and an intuitive knowledge of them 
that led Lady Skipwith to seek from 
the wilderness the native bloom, to vie 
with the plants from old England. 

The next entry is: “Bulbous rooted 
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flowers.” Under this head are listed 
Lilies, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
Tulips, Snowdrops, Tuberoses, Crown 
Imperials, Asphodel, Lily of the Val- 
ley and Irises, or, as Lady Jean 
quaintly puts it, “Flower de Luce, 
many kinds.” Besides what she had, 
she wanted others, and these she enu- 
merates under the caption: “Bulbous 
roots to get when in my power.” 

In the flower list there are twenty- 
one kinds, among which are Sweet Wil- 
liams, Pinks, Scabiosa, Mallows, Spi- 
derwort, Sunflowers and “Holy Oak” 
as she terms our Hollyhock. 

In the space allotted to “Plants” we 
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ble and Cabbage Rose.” 
the shrubs: “Lilacs, Syringa, Jasmine, 
Honeysuckle, Senas, Spotted cistus, 
Flowering Cherry, Althea, Calicanthus 
and Mountain pea-tree.” To what she 
has, she hopes to add still more, and 
these she names under: “Shrubs to be 
got when I can.” She gives minute 
directions upon the culture of Cedar 
and Holly from seed and appears not 
the least discouraged by the fact that 
germination takes from two to four 
years! 

This gives a fair idea of what the 
Prestwould garden was and proof of a 
conservatory is found further on in 
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lect of a few years has lost the great- 
est part of them, and only the most 
hardey, and such as would sow them- 
selves now remain.” 

That she was as much interested in 
the part of the garden given over to 
fruit is shown by an entry which tells 
the number of “Peach stones burried 
at Prestwould Octo. 1791.” This is 
followed by a list of thirty-nine named 
fruit trees planted or grafted at Prest- 
would March 16, 1792. Among these 
there is a Plum called Lady Jean. 

The Pear trees are credited to Sir 
Peyton in a “Memo. of Pear Trees in 
Sir Peyton Skipwith’s Island Labeled 
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find new methods of raising many, 
“some from seed,” she tells us. And 
such patience! She writes that “Cy- 
clamen raised from seed is four years 
before it flowers.” Then, she assures 
us that it “Blows in December and con- 
tinues in beauty till late in the 
Spring.” She also tells us that the 
Watsonia has a red flower and “they 
rise well from seed.” 

The invisible hands of Lady Jean 
Skipwith seem to guide us from one 
point of interest to another. Her 
shrub list begins with: “A tolerable 
collection of Roses amongst which are 
a double and single yellow rose—Mar- 

















the book upon a creamy page of which 
Lady Jean wrote: “My house Plants 
and Limes. 
Oleander and Dwarf Myrtle, Rose 
Geraniums, and Chrysanthemum Indi- 
cum, the latter hardey enough to live 
in the garden through the Winter, 
though the first frost destroy the 


are—Oranges, Lemons, 


flower.” 


There is one sigh in the journal 
which appeals keenly to us of this later 
and much changed day for many mod- 
ern garden makers can agree with 
Lady Jean in the following complaint: 
“T once had a tolerable collection of 
annual and other flowers but the neg- 
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by W. Cunningham 9, Aug. 1805.” 
Among these one is described as: “a 
large, rough looking Pear—but when 
Lady Skipwith will 
find a name for these Pears after see- 


ripe—very fine. 


ing the Sample herewith sent.” 


Not the least valuable information is 
to be found under an entry made in 
1807 giving the seasons when various 


fruits “are ripe and fit to gather.” 


The kitchen garden with its seeds 
and plants is given due place and 
credit. Cauliflower, Cabbage, Brocoli, 
Carrots, 
Savoy, Parsnips, Beans, Peas, Spinach 


Onions, Radish, Lettuce, 


and Artichokes are all mentioned. 
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The journal ends with an invoice of 
seeds “to be ship’d on the first of your 
Ships bound for James River, Virginia 
—at the risque and account of your 
Humble Serv. I beg that the above 
seeds may be fresh and genuine, and 
purchased of some seedsman on whom 
you can depend. 

Sim PEYTON SKIPWITH.” 

We have many progressive garden 
manuals in the energetic America of 
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by Sir Peyton and Lady Jean. 
Prestwould was a part of a large 


tract of land granted to Sir Gray . 


Skipwith. Being loyal to the Crown, 
when Cromwell took over the govern- 
ment of England in 1653, Sir Gray is 
said to have come to America in order 
to avoid the humiliations inflicted upon 
the nobility during the Protectorate. 
To his grandson, Sir Peyton, a plan- 
tation in Mecklemburg County fell; 





“Wiecciensn destin acturaiined 
on a wooded hill at Prestwould 


today but we have very few records 
of the rare old gardens of 1786. By 
comparison, the little book is both tan- 
gible and real. Its compiler, though 
invisible, seems ever present and the 
spirit of the days of long ago haunts 
and hallows each word and line. 

This journal which arouses such 
deep interest in all who see it, is now 
the property of W. T. Hughes, present 
owner of Prestwould. Handling it as 
a sentient thing, we close the black 
bound pages and lay them gently away 
among other century old records that 
can teach vivid and practical lessons 
to this so-called progressive age. As 
we think of the fingers that penned 
the words—still and pulseless long 
ago—we wonder anew at the difficul- 
ties overcome and the results attained 


and this, in memory of one of the Eng- 
lish homes of the Skipwiths’, he called 
Prestwould. 

Sir Peyton Skipwith, one of the 
wealthiest and most autocratic cava- 
liers in Virginia, was twice married; 
but it was his second wife, Lady Jean, 
a sister of his first, who came from 
Scotland to make, in the new country, 
a home and a garden that for cen- 
turies beyond, would be dominated by 
her sprightly presence. The imposing 
house commanding a broad river view; 
the English papers with which its 
walls are hung; the rare old furni- 
ture, the majority of which is still 
there—these as well as the garden, all 
appear to us now as “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 





A Plea For Novelties 


Flower growers may profit largely by 
carefully discriminating in favor of the 
new and improved varieties instead of 
continuing to grow old and inferior sorts. 
A large, profitable business may be done 
by growers with small capital, in hardy 
perennials and, after their regular sea- 
son is over, by. having in reserve plants 
for forcing for the winter market. There 
are novelties of great beauty suitable for 
the flower shops; the same also applies to 
annuals. 

‘Those who took up from its first in- 
troduction, the Deiphinium Beliadonna, 
have always had a quick and profitable 
market for them; the many more recent 
varieties will also be gocd sellers. If 
growers get in early on new introduc- 
tions buying parent plants for the pur- 
pose of getting up stock, they will be 
years ahead of the time before they 
would be able to buy a supply of the 
seed. Take for instance that beautiful 
perennial Phlox, Rhinelander, no other 


can surpass its color and habit, and R. 
P. Struthers is another good one to go 
with it. 

In the Sweet William group, the New- 
port Pink variety and several other 
newer ones of great merit should be 
raised to the exclusion of the old kinds. 
These new forms are most attractive and 
every buyer of cut flowers will repeat his 
orders. 

In Zinnias, Asters, Dahlias, Peonies, 
etc., it will pay growers to confine their 
productions to the very choicest and best. 

Watch for the novelties put out by the 
various nurseries as described in their 
catalogues each season, and start early 
to get up the necessary stock for require- 
ments. Of course, the Rose growers have 
been doing this for years with great suc- 
cess. Apply now the same practice to 
the wide. field of neglected plants and 
flowers that should be grown for the 
florist’s trade. JAMES R. PITCHER 


Our correspondent is emphasizing what we have 
been preaching for years; we venture to believe 
that we have drawn attention to more plant and 
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seed novelties suitable for florist growers than 
any other paper circulating in the interest of the 
trade. 

Novelty is the spice of life, and we are con- 
vinced that the interest in gardening 
among the British people is largely due to the 
fact that novelties from the world over, have con- 
stgntly been brought before the public notice. 
Novelty testing, both for the amateur and the 
commercial grower, affords a perpetual interest, 
and the grower who refrains from buying a new 
thing until it has been fully tried out by others, 
not only loses much pleasure but oftentimes, a 
big profit also. 

We are not sure whether our correspondent re- 
fers to Delphinium Belladonna for the open or 
under glass; if the latter, it is only in very recent 
years that it has been taken up for that purpose. 

Belladonna has been in commerce more years 
than we can remember; many years elapsed be- 
fore it took to seeding. Prior te some ten or 
— years ago it had to be propagated vegeta- 
tively. 

For florists’ use, we think only the loose spiked 


The grower who aims at quality, 
fully select the finest seedlings and work up stock 
of such plants from cuttings. Continuous raising 
of new stock from seed will not ensure an even 
grade. The same applies to other perennials that 
have been improving by hybridization, a named 
form represents a selection from thousands, 
therefore any one who wants the best, must have 
such forms and propagate. Seedlings. from such 
varieties are never dependable. 

—Florists’ Exchange 


Talinaria Dalmeri 

This odd plant we received among 
a lot of Cacti. It was unnamed as 
well as some of the Cacti, but was soon 
identified as belonging to the Portulaca 
family. Genus, Talinaria; Species, 
Palmeri, (Brandegee). It is a native 
of Northern Mexico. 

Plant, dwarf, about three inches tall 
when not in flower, and branching at 
the base so that it forms clusters. 
Leaves, thick, alter nate, and vary from 
three-eighths to half an inch in width 
by three-fourths to one inch in length; 
sessile, and grow close together on the 
stem, with a few white hairs in the 
axils. Color, an olive-green shade. 
Flower stems are terminal, and three 
or four inches long, and with the two 
sepals are olive-green like the rest of 
the plant, but perhaps a lighter shade. 
Stems, few flowered, and fortunate 
are they who see the expanded flower. 

We have grown it for several years, 
and venture to say that we have not 
seen over six or eight fully opened 
flowers. A few expand in the bright 
sunshine for a short time only, the ma- 
jority never open, but only show a line 
of pink between sepals. The open flow- 
ers are an inch wids, flat, with five 
thickish pink petals. 

The flowers that do not open are self- 
fertilized in the bud for seeds are 
ripened which germinate freely. Seeds 
are white. Grows freely in a porous 
sandy soil and is a rare and interest- 
ing one for those who like odd plants. 

I. G. NoYEs 


Those who have retained a file of 
THE FLOWER GROWER can secure index 
for any year up to 1922 at 10c each. 
1922 index is now in preparation and 
will be ready soon at'the same price. 

A complete file of THE FLOWER 
GROWER will be increasingly valuable 
as the years pass and readers who 
value a publication for reference pur- 
poses should not fail to maintain un- 
broken files. 














[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


An Old Catalogue and its Message 


A WINTER EVENING MORE THAN 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 
“Backward, turn backward, O Time in 

your flight, 

Make me a child again just for tonight.” 
E WHITE world without gleams 
in glistening moonlit glory with 
temperature nearing the zero 
mark, but it is a still cold with no 
wind, and but for the frost on the 
window pane we would scarce be aware 
of the chill that will creep in ere morn- 
ing; however, we are prepared for its 
onslaughts. The stone pump on the 
porch has received its handful of salt 
and is wrapped with heavy blankets, 
while in the cosy corner of our sitting 
room sevéral thicknesses of newspaper 
have been slipped in back of the two 
cages of birds and the upper part of 
the South window, and back of the 
potted plants in the lower part. The 
birds have chirped their appreciation, 
and Fred, the better singer, fully 
awakened, has descended to a lower 
perch where he is partaking of an 
evening lunch, scattering seed hulls 
over the plants below. 

The six-legged table made primarily 
for dining use is—because of its new- 
ness and great convenience—allowed 
a place in the sitting room. It has 
one leaf lowered and stands against 
the wall, but the other leaf is raised 
and supported by its swing leg pulled 
to the front, thus makes a large and 
nearly square table space. Its Walnut 
beauty is covered with a spread—now 
quite the style—in color a deep ma- 
genta with a pretty scroll-like design 
stamped in black. On the two back 
corners of the table are books and 
magazines: Peterson’s, with its won- 
derful fashion plates in colors; its de- 
signs for fancy work and interesting 
stories. Arthur’s Home Magazine 
holds a leading place there, and its 
series “Of Stone Walls” and the stories 
of “Pipsissiway Potts’ Farm of No 
Acres” in the children’s department, 
will be a life-time memory of at least 
one reader. A dictionary won at a re- 
cent spelling match occupies a position 
of honor in the middle back; a lamp in 
the center; a dish of crispy Northern 
Spy Apples a little to the right, and at 
the front, THE MAIL. 

The piano, brought from the parlor 
for the winter months, has song-books 
and sheet music, for evening, with my 
mother presiding, is a time for song 
and instrumental music. It is open 








now, but forgotten since THE MAIL 
has come. 

The papers are eagerly scanned and 
the news commented on; after which, 
in the rocking chair with feet to the 
fire, my father smokes his pipe dream- 
ily, for the horseback ride in the keen 
air through snowdrifts to the Post Of- 
fice two miles distant, has tired him, 
and the warmth of the room brings 
drowsiness. My mother and I have 
glanced through the fresh magazines 
and, drawing our chairs together, are 
soon deep in the mystery and promise 
of a new Spring Catalogue. 


VICK’S Illustrated CATALOGUE 
and 
FLORAL 
for 
1872 


Its size is six and one-half, by nine 
and one-half inches, and the cover, in 
a pleasing shade of green, shows the 
front rich in a design of floral embel- 
lishment, and the back illustrating 
four floral chromos. Upon opening the 
book a colored plate of Pansies, and 
Plans for Ribbon Beds, also in color, 
first attract our attention. Page No. 1 
introduces “Gossip with Customers” 
to which two and one-half pages are 
devoted.. We will skip it. No, it 
proves to be interesting and we read 
it through. We learn that it is the 
tenth year issue; and that the first edi- 
tion this year is for Two Hundred 
Thousand, and that arrangements have 
been made for a second edition of any 
desired amount. It seems wonderful 
that it would find its way in so many 
homes and we wonder if that army of 
people might be reading tonight the 
same as we are. There is pleasure in 
the thought. We continue, and learn 
that it is a New Year gift to all of 
his customers of last year. He says: 

“TI do this to remind them that though 
the earth is now locked in the icy bonds 
of the Frost King, and his snowy pall 
covers alike the lawn, the garden, and 
the walks, concealing our neatest and 
most tasteful work, and throwing a man- 
tle of charity over the weeds that dis- 
figure the garden of the sluggard; yet, 
in a little while, Spring, with all her life 
and light and loveliness, will appear, and 
grim Winter will blush himself out of 
her presence.” i 

Following “Gossip with Customers” 
five pages give minute instruction on 
“Laying out Ground and Improving 
Homes,” using more than twenty de- 
signs for grounds and flower beds. We 
are interested in the mention and illus- 
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tration of a lawn mower, having never 
heard of one before. He says, “These 
Lawn Mowers are a real blessing, for 
not cone in ten thousand can cut a lawn 
properly with a scythe, and therefore 
our lawn before the introduction of 
these Mowers, always looked wretched. 
I do not consider any of them perfect, 
but am very glad they are as good as 
they are.” 

Under the heading, “Plants for Spe- 
cial Purposes,” are listed: 


Flowers for Constant Brilliant 
Show, 

Flowers for Masses of Color: white, 
blue, shades of red and yellow. 


For a Summer Hedge he advocates, 
among others: 

The Sweet Pea. 

“T don’t know of anything that, will 
make a prettier hedge, supported by neat 
brush, than the Sweet Pea.” 

Ornamental-leaved Plants, of which 
one among many others is the Striped- 
leaved Japanese Corn. 

Then follow several departments: 


Flowers Desirable for Fragrance. 

Climbing Plants. 

Ribbon Beds. 

For Baskets—Garden Vases—Ever- 
lasting Flowers—Ornamental Grasses 
—Seeds Producing Flowers the Second 
Season—Bulbs and Tubers—Vegeta- 
bles. 


In Hints on Sowing Seeds and 
Transplanting he mentions the use of 
small frames called Hand Glasses. Af- 
ter that, 

Classification of Flowers, 

Formation of Clubs, 

Useful Tables, 
each of which is a quite lengthy de- 
partment, we come to 


Seed Producing Plants that Flower 
the First Summer, to which sixty-five 
pages are devoted, nearly one-half of 
every page showing from four to eight 
illustrations, and one full page of As- 
ters. 


This is followed by ten pages of 

Seed Producing Plants that Flower 
the Second Season, equally well illus- 
trated. 


Page eighty opens to “Summer Flow- 
ering Bulbs,” with Gladioli at the 
head. Of this he shows four illustra- 
tions. Two are of the growing plants 
with blooming spikes; a single bloom 
with two buds, and a dormant bulb. 
He says: 


“The Gladiolus is the most beautiful 
of our Summer Bulbs, with tall spikes, 
some two feet or more in height, <.nd of- 
ten several from the same bulb. The 
flowers are of almost every desirable 
color—brilliant scarlet, crimson, creamy 
white, striped, blotched and spotted in 
the most curious and interesting manner. 
The culture is very simple. Set the bulbs 
from six to nine inches apart and cover 
about three inches. If set in rows they 
may be set six to nine inches apart in the 
rows and the rows nine inches apart. The 
planting may be done at different times, 
from the midle of April to the middle of 
June, to secure a long succession of 
bloom. Keep the earth mellow, and place 
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a neat stake to support the spikes in 
storms. I have never known a case where 
the Gladiolus failed to give the most per- 
fect satisfaction, opening a new field of 
beauty to those unacquainted with its 
merits. For in-door decoration, such a3 
ornamenting the dining table, schools, 
churches, etc., it is unsurpassed, making 
a magnificent display with little trouble. 
in the Fall, take up the Bulbs, let them 
dry in the air a few days, then cut off 
the tops and store the bulbs out of the 
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pass on to Dahlias of which there is 
a list of one hundred and seventeen 
named varieties. “Tabby Cat, Yel- 
low Boy,” and “One in a Ring,” are 
names that catch our attention. 

Of Peonies there are twenty-five va- 
rieties listed. Tuberoses, Lilies, Tri- 
tomas and Various Perennial Plants 
bring us to the Vegetable department, 
after which comes Garden Tools, Rus- 
tic Garden Furniture and a list of 


of front cover of 


Vick’s catalogue of 1872. Fs aetna Perth iy x 1% in. 


way of frost, for next season’s planting. 
Look at them occasionally. If kept in a 
place too moist, they will show signs of 
mildew. If this appears, remove them 
to a dryer position. If the bulbs shrivel, 
it shows they are getting too dry; but 
they do not usually suffer from a dry 
atmosphere. In all foreign and Ameri- 
can catalogues several varieties are de- 
scribed as white. I have made descrip- 
tions as found true in n.y own grounds, 
but to prevent disappointment, will say 

Praia of no reliable pure white Gladi. 
olus.” 

One hundred and thirty-two varie- 
ties, including twenty NEW ones are. 
listed, also three classes of Mixtures. 
A raost fascinating list over which I 


study so long that my mother takes 
the book and turns the leaves, and we 
Forty Horticultural Books, closing the 
one hundred and twenty pages of in- 
struction. 


I show my list of selections from it, 
but my mother smiles and turning to 
page one in “Gossip with Customers,” 
reads aloud: 

“In making arrangements, allow me 
to suggest that you undertake no more 
than you can do well.” 

Again she reads from nage eleven: 

*T would advise those who have had 
little experience to invest their money 
cautiously.” 
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From page seven she quotes: 

“Some seem anxious to obtain and 
grow everything. This is not best, es- 
pecially where there is not a great deal 
of time and money to be devoted to the 
work. A choice selection is best, and I 
like every cultivator of flowers to have 
a pet or hobby.” 

There was nothing in the catalogue 
that in any way urged one to buy, but 
one had the feeling of being inspired 
with love for the beautiful, and that 
the catalogue was in truth a floral 
guide. I felt its power and in imagi- 
nation saw a wonderful world. I raised 
my eyes to a picture above the table; 
one of lithe, graceful, bird dogs and 
their flushed quarry, a pheasant on the 
wing. Under the influence of the cata- 
logue, I saw it as never before; the 
trees, the wild flowers, the grasses and 
animal and bird life seemed a part of 
some new world that I was about to 
enter. Even the picture on the clock 
had a new meaning, its rosy tints of 
mountain sunrise surely presaged a 
world of new beauty in which I should 
have a part. Then my mother said: 
“You had better go to bed.” 

+ * * = = = * = 


Now in 1923 looking back to 1872, I 
wonder if it might not have been at 
that time, perhaps that very evening, 
that my love for flowers became so in- 
tensified that in my heart was born the 
hobby for Gladioli. 

It is catalogue season now and our 
opportunity to study and compare 
them. Surely all have some worthy 
lessons that can be put to good use in 
building up the better one we all hope 
to have as each year rolls around. To 
create love for flowers, and the desire 
to obtain and use them is certainly in- 
spiring, and this kind of inspiration is 
as greatly needed as ever before. Pho- 
tographs are useful for this purpose. 
If truthfully colored they are of more 
value; however, if the photograph be 
of a flower that can be brought to such 
perfection only (one of the great 
Chrysanthemums for instance) by an 
expert gardener or skilled florist, then 
it is not helpful without cultural in- 
structions. The Old Catalogue advises 
caution, and goes on to say: 

“This advice, I know, will read strange 
to many of my older and experienced 
friends, but these will please remember 
that one-half of my customers are young 
persons and ladies with no experience, 
and I am anxious to encourage them with 
a little success rather than to discourage 
them with a large failure.” 

How well this should apply to cata- 
logues that are to be sent to amateurs 
or beginners in Gladiolus culture. 

Accuracy of description is impor- 
tant. The photograph has (we will 
say) proven an inspiration, the word 
of caution helpful, but if the flower 
has some failing and was on its good 
behavior only long enough to have its 
picture taken and generally is not as 
fine, it should be mentioned in the de- 
scription lest it prove a disappoint- 
ment; this, however, is sometimes very 
difficult as climatic environment and 

(Concluded onfpage 61) 
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“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires « 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 





“ Atmosphere ” of the Home Environment and 
Its Place in the Development of the Individual 


One of our kind friends has sent us a clipping which 
presumably appeared originally in the Kansas City Star, 
and we are pleased to reprint it in part herewith for the 
good suggestions it offers and the important point that it 
brings up. 

That our neighbors have much to do with the satisfac- 
tion which we can get out of life there is no doubt, and 
even the most intelligent, and exclusive, and retiring of 
people are influenced by the “atmosphere” prevailing in the 
locality where the home is located. One need not attempt 
to define what atmosphere means in this connection, but that 
it is present few will deny. It is, therefore, important 
that some sort of control of the subject be had, and there 
is little doubt but that a law will be made to take care of 
this matter fully at some future time. There are many 
undesirable things not mentioned in the clipping that might 
be attributed to undesirable neighbors, but sufficient has 
been said to draw attention to the matter, and that is our 
purpose in reprinting the article herewith, which is as fol- 
lows: 

What about the case of this man? He shares with 
most men the ambition to own a home and to make 
that home attractive and livable. After years of ef- 
fort he is able to see his dream realized. He builds his 
house, the best in appearance that he can afford, and 
begins the gradual improvement of his yard. He has 
a tree planted here, a shrub there; maybe he likes a 
hedge, and with his family he plans individual touches 
of this and that kind that go to make up a real home. 
The ideal, the actuating motive of this man is not 
simply a place to live; he could get that with little 
trouble and less expense. What he is really after is 
a home that will satisfy, measure up to his idea of 
beauty and give him a sense of pride as he reflects 
upon the position his home will give him in the sight 
of others. 

The case of this man is the case of thousands in 
every city, of numbers daily increasing with home 
ownership. The desire behind the entire movement is 
one of the finest things in the country, one of the 
strongest assurances of national security and stability, 

of a community citizenship alert to its responsibilities, 
and anxious to help build a city, a state, the nation. 
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This man and the thousands of others with him, 
perhaps the majority in most communities, cannot be 
sure of success in carrying out their desires; they 
never know what a neighbor may do or what may be 
the act of just one man that will mar the appearance 
of the whole block. 

The recognition that already has come to the prin- 
ciple of zoning through state supreme'courts and the 
United States supreme court; the interpretation of the 
— power as extending to the right to regulate or 

n billboards and other similar nuisances on public 
streets and highways and in residence districts, and 
the growing concern of cities as well as individuals 
with the vital question of attractiveness, or beauty 
and the aesthetic, as an essential part of vtility, are 
all encouraging signs pointing toward better cities 
as well as better types of citizens. Perhaps the case 
of the man hitherto neglected is to be given its due 
attention in the future. 

To all of which we subscribe: But it may also be sug- 
gested that one way to regulate one’s surroundings and 
neighbors is to build on land enough so that one’s neigh- 
bors will not be too near. This is, of course, not possible 
for everyone and comparatively high land values make it 
difficult for most, but the suggestion is offered to those 
who are willing to go far enough from urban situations, 
as city conveniences may now be had in the country with- 
out the necessity of having municipal improvements. Be- 
sides if one has acres of land instead of feet one is more 
truly a rural resident and will get much more out of life 
in a rural situation. 


But let no man “run away with the idea” that life in 
the country is a “bed of Roses.” There will be many un- 
pleasant things about it, especially for the city educated 
person, who knows little of the rough side of a residence 
in the country. Responsibilities also come in the country, 
which are not present in the city where everything is done 
for the individual, and where he has comparatively. little 
responsibility and even a small amount of thinking to do 
in most cases. 

But life in the country, with its increased responsibili- 
ties, and cares, means a greater development of the indi- 
viduality and a greater progress of the individual toward 
perfection. It has been pointed out from time to time in 
these columns that the chief aim of man should be to de- 
velop his faculties and natural resources and it cannot 
be done to better advantage than by living in the country. 
That a country residence begets virility, self-reliance and 
enterprise needs no proof. Read the records of the world’s 
leaders. 

MADISON COOPER 





Gross Feeding 


In our Gladiolus department this month is a short 
sketch by A. C. Fernald which tells a very lucid and inter- 
esting story. 

Gross feeding of vegetable growth may accomplish at 
times surprising results, especially in the way of size, but 
also in color and beauty. A great plant breeder has 
stressed particularly the necessity for heavy feeding to se- 
cure superior results, and if he is correctly reported, he 
states that heavy feeding can be made to produce new and 
improved plant forms commonly known as “sports.” 

Gross feeding will give size—no one questions that— 
and as gross feeding requires no skill it is worth experi- 
menting with, if one has the plant food to do it with. 

But a word of caution may not be out of place. Start- 
ing with clean and healthy flower stocks or bulbs, gross 
feeding may produce a rank growth and large flowers, but 
it is more important that the increase or crop result 
should be satisfactory. If rank growth is secured at the 
expense of healthfulness, it is certainly not worth the price. 
Experiment carefully, therefore, with heavy feeding. 
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It may be said, however, that in at least nine cases out 
of ten, plant growth lacks in fertility, or food in proper 
quantity and quality for best development. The liability 
of damage from overfeeding is, therefore, not great. Few 
people, indeed, possess the necessary fertilizing elements 
to overfeed their plants. 


And here again we may extract a useful lesson as ap- 
plied to human life. If we look about us we may see peo- 
ple who may be called gross feeders: Then there are oth- 
ers who are underfed, either from necessity or from choice. 
Men who know how to properly balance their ration, and 
who do not overfeed themselves, are, for the most part, the 
best producers of useful work. Occasionally either an 
overfed or an underfed individual will do well, just to prove 
the rule, and some of the great geniuses of the world have 
been from those nations, the individuals of which are no- 
toriously gross feeders. But gross feeding, generally 
speaking, is the mark of a preponderance of animal in- 
stinct, and if carried to excess will result in race deteriora- 
tion, and a loss of vitality and activity. 

Beware, therefore, of gross feeding, either for plant 
life or for human life. The skillful person who knows 
when his plants are well nourished, and does not try to go 
further, may be classed with the person who has judgment 
enough, and self control enough, to eat only sufficient food 
for the proper nourishing of his body. 

MADISON COOPER 





Mrs. Corson’s Poem 

Real poetry is something besides making the lines 
rhyme and arranging correct meter. Poetry to be poetry 
must have a thought, or better still, many thoughts behind 
it. Mrs. Corson’s writing under the title of “The Message 
of the Closed Gentian” is easily a poem by any and all in- 
terpretations of the word. It has many deep and interest- 
ing thoughts behind it. 

Lessons taught by nature are not for him who runs 
as he reads, but, as pointed out in Mrs. Corson’s poem, only 
for those who will get in tune with the subject studied. 
Those who cannot, or will not, or who are really unable, to 
put themselves in position to receive the messages of nature, 
are inclined to sneer at figures of speech, and anything 
which may have in it that which has, to them, a bit of 
mystery about it. But as a hint to these materialistic, self- 
styled practical, and withal, thoughtless people, they should 
know that those who are able to read the lessons of nature 
are not thereby unfitted for the practical work of life. In- 
deed, it might be said that the person who is able to read 
the lessons of nature, and who at the same time keeps in 
touch with the practical phases of life, is thereby better 
able to correctly value the always exact, and perhaps at 
times, obscure lessons, which are taught, sometimes by in- 
direct methods, in the school of nature. 

MADISON COOPER 


Kinship of the Universe 


Sometime, somewhere, some of us, let us hope all, will 
wake up to the fact that all creatures of the earth are kin. 
The poem entitled “The Tragedy of the Trapped Animal,” 
which was sent us by the American Humane Association, 
Albany, N. Y., which appears on another page, teaches a 
lesson which all may learn if they will. 

The boasted superiority of man over animals is more 
apparent than real. In fact, sometimes it is not even ap- 
parent. The heartless, and thoughtless, and brainless ones 
who do not consider the feelings—yes, the very rights of 
animals when in contact with them in daily life, have yet 
to learn one of the gravest lessons to be taught. 

Read carefully the poem and let its lesson remain with 
you. Consideration for the rights of our brothers, the 
animals, is a mark of superior human intelligence. 
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The Message of the Closed Gentian 
By. ALICE R. Corson 
What the secret you enfold, 
Gentian blue with heart of gold? 
Flora’s modest offering. 
What glad message do you bring? 
Can I not the secret learn, 
Hidden in your azure urn? 
See, I listen; tell me true; 
What’s your secret, Gentian blue? 


Hush, my heart, beat low, while I 
Stoop and list her low reply; 

List with soul sense till I hear 
Answering bell-notes silvery clear. 
Notes so soft and sweet and low, 

Meant for wood-fay’s ears I know. 
Only those whose souls attune 
Themselves with nature catch the rune, 


“Soul, to thee this word of cheer 

I have brought; lend me thine ear. 
Cease to grieve for fading flowers, 
Withered leaves and tuneless bowers. 
To new life will nature wake 

When chill winter’s bands shall break, 
And the Heart of Love will bring 
Back thy treasures with the Spring.” 


“Soul, look up! the Heart of Love 
Broods the universe above; 

And in love, as seemeth best, 
Gives to all his creatures rest. 
Be it blossom, bird or bee, 

Be it mortal; still doth he 
Faithful love-watch ever keep 

O’er them as they lie asleep.” 


“Soul, again lend me thine ear, 

And a sweeter message hear, 

All thou’st missed and mourned for so,— 
Vanished hopes, and joys laid low 

Love that bloomed but for a day,— 

Left but ruin on life’s way; 

The Heart of Love hath seen them fall 
And keeps watch and ward o’er all.” 


“Tis Life’s Autumn; do not fear, 
Though its winter chill draws near. 
Soon will come the Eternal Spring 
When the Heart of Love will bring 
Back thy cherished treasures, while 
In the sunlight of His smile, 

They will bloom more wondrous fair, 
With new grace beyond compare.” 


This the message that she brought, 
The sweet lesson that she taught, 
This the secret that she told, 
Gentian blue with heart of gold. 





Education and Education 

Education instead of being in itself an end, as some 
seem to infer, is only a stepping stone. An education 
which does not help the individual to help himself, and to 
help others, is no real education. In other words, educa- 
tion which does not assist toward a betterment in every 
way, is not what it should be and it may even be useless 
or worse. 





Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, who have occasion 
to visit their town library, will do the reading public and 
the publisher of THE FLOWER GROWER a favor by asking 
that this publication be put on the reading tables. 
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James Vick, The Man 
An Appreciation 


“Let the dead bury their dead, come thou and follow me.” 

To this I subscribe most heartily, but some do not die, 
they are with us always. What Mrs. Austin writes under 
the heading of “An Old Catalogue and its Message” most 
vividly proves this. Her “Talks” are always full of in- 
spiration, but when she draws the curtain to give us a 
glimpse of that “Grand Old Man” in horticulture, James 
Vick, what a vista of the living she did reveal. The “Mes- 
sage of Fifty Years Ago” is what she says, but to me it 
seems as though it was day before yesterday, when James 
Vick came not only annually, but monthly, to our old home 
to bring joy, happiness and good cheer. He published a 
monthly magazine devoted in a good measure to floricul- 
ture but including anything that might help us to live a 
better and more useful life. His periodical came to our 
house regularly, and was read and reread, and then at the 














JAMES VICK 

end of the year it was bound in beautiful green cloth bind- 
ing, stamped in gold; and as I write this, those bound vol- 
umes of Vick’s Magazine lie on the table within my reach. 
They are rich in information, but their great value is in 
the fact that James Vick lives for me in those books. He 
was an early preceptor of mine, and I always tried to stay 
by him, because I could not find another to replace him. 

The quotations from “An Old Catalogue” give us little 
glimpses of the real man, James Vick. In truth and in fact 
he lived for the welfare and betterment of his fellow men. 
I do not know that he ever said it, but always he acted the 
sentiment—I would rather make a friend than a dollar— 
yea a million dollars. He was an excellent business man 
as well as an unmatched editor. There was nothing so 
lowly, there was nothing so exalted, in individual or co- 
operative effort for human betterment, but that James 
Vick would and could lend a helping hand. 

His mission was to inspire a love for the beautiful, the 
true, and the good, and no man of his generation was more 
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successful. He was universally beloved and those who 
knew him best loved him most. When he passed the trib- 
utes were just as unusual as was the man. His competitors 
in the seed business in Rochester, N. Y., closed all their 
places of business and attended the funeral in a body. A 
number of cablegrams of sorrow and condolence came from 
European countries. 

The query comes to me—I wonder if fifty years hence 
some one will be able to find a catalogue of 1923 that will 
carry the spirit of helpfulness and friendliness of that 
“Old Catalogue” of fifty years ago sent out by James Vick? 

L. W. LIGHTY 





Government by Outlawry 


There have been times in the past history of this coun- 
try, and doubtless of other countries, when strong-minded 
men of good moral principles have found it necessary to 
take the law into their own hands. Thus the formation of 
vigilance committees, etc., have seemed necessary. Surely 
no such condition exists in this country at the present time. 
Those who join secret organizations with the avowed pur- 
pose of regulating various abuses, immorality, liquor traffic, 
and other things, are making “confusion worse con- 
founded.” Law to be effective must be open and above- 
board and approved by public opinion. Regulating com- 
mittees who take things in their own hands are nothing 
but outlaws, and public opinion and the law of the land 
will punish them as such. 

What is said above is not intended as a sweeping con- 


. demnation of the Ku Klux Klan. The news columns of the 


papers have been filled with reports of the doings of the 
Klan, and criticism of this organization seems altogether 
general. Critics fail to see that the Klan was organized 
from good motives, and those foremost in such movements 
are generally, at first, the best element of our citizenry. 
They aspire to do what the duly constituted authorities 
have failed to do. But where such organizations fail is 
through the weakness of human nature; and with ever so 
pure motives, no such movement can succeed, the acts of 
which are not open to public view. Petty personal jealous- 
ies, human passions and racial and other animosities make 
the personal element so dominant that government by out- 
lawry is nearly always a failure. Those who join organi- 
zations of this kind with pure motives and who insist on 
keeping their motives pure soon withdraw, and the organi- 
zation becomes for the most part only a band of rowdies 
and ruffians. 

While it is said that fire may *: fought with fire, it 
cannot be said that disorder and outlawry may be regu- 
lated or subdued by the same means, and government by 
outlawry can have but one effect and that is to make 
more apparent the necessity for properly administered and 
legal authority. If such duly constituted legal authority 
does not properly punish; the remedy is not to organize 
outside the law, but to put the right men into positions 
of authority. 

MADISON COOPER 





THE FLOWER GROWER is doing a notable and useful 
work in spreading the gospel of flowers. Its work has at- 
tracted the attention of many people, and the larger num- 
ber of those engaged in growing flowers commercially and 
who issue printed matter have said a good word for THE 
FLOWER GROWER. A few, however, have not done this, 
probably through oversight, and it is hoped that when they 
make up their “dummy” for next year’s catalogue that it 
will not be overlooked. 

The motto that “when we help our friends we help our- 
selves,” is especially applicable to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and surely THE FLOWER GROWER is a friend to every man 
in the business and deserves his assistance. 
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Shall We Specialize or BALANCE ? 


Under the title “Golf or Garden—Which?,” J. Horace 
McFarland, in a recent issue of The Garden Magazine, 
offers an interesting discussion on the merits of garden- 
ing as against golf. We are altogether in agreement with 
Mr. McFarland that while golf has its merits, gardening 
has as many, and many more besides. 

But there are other things which may be considered 
along with golf and gardening. Balanced activities are 
desirable at all times. Don’t forsake golf for gardening 
if you have been a devoted golfer, but add gardening to 
your activities, returning to golf as a balance. The writer 
believes in accepting everything that comes along, which 
looks as though it might prove interesting and useful. 'The 
result is that no legitimate sport with which he has come 
in contact has escaped his attention and more or less of 
his activity at the same time. But golf has not been one 
of these. It has never been the writer’s privilege to play 
golf, and this perhaps is as much because of lack of time 
as from lack of opportunity. It is hard to believe, as Mc- 
Farland says, that the golfer is never a gardener. There 
is no reason at all why a man should not golf and garden 
both. They both have their sphere of usefulness, and 
many men who simply will not garden, are quite willing 
to golf. This, however, is not a defense of the golfer, as 
he is more than likely to be an unbalanced specialist. It is 
rather a plea to the golfer to take up gardening as giving 
greater scope for his latent abilities and natural endow- 
ments. 

Golf is a sport, pure and simple, and it is a gentleman’s 
sport; and doubtless for this very reason it will remain 
popular among a certain class. The commoner has no 
chance for a “look in” on golf. Gardening is probably 
distasteful to many because it is too plebeian. But brother 
gardeners, don’t miss an opportunity to learn golf if it pre- 
sents itself to you. 

At the same time don’t think that because you have 
missed golf you have missed anything very important. The 
chances are that while you are missing golf you are gain- 
ing development and information which was far more use- 
ful and valuable. At the same time don’t despise golf, it 
has its purpose and its place in the scheme of things. It 
is doubtful that golf will ever lead to gardening; or that 


‘gardening will ever lead to golf; except by a very indirect 


and tortuous road. But brother gardeners don’t think 
that gardening is the whole end and aim of life. There 
are plenty of other activities worthy of your energy. If 
other activities of a decent and reasonable character come 
your way, embrace them. Don’t reject anything which 
looks as though there was something worth while in it. 
MADISON COOPER 





The Vandals 


The Jensen poem, under the above title, in the January 
FLOWER GROWER, and the Glad Philosopher’s comment on 
same, in this issue, bring some thoughts to the Editor not 
altogether about flowers. 

At the risk of being thought unduly pessimistic, it is 
suggested that some, (let us be generous and say a few), 
of the city people seem to think that when they get outside 
the city limits that all restraint may be thrown off. This 
applies not only to those who are on an outing for the day 
but also to hunters, some of them so-called sportsmen, and 
to some who are nothing but plain thieves, who come in 
automobiles and carry away anything that is unguarded 
and accessible. The automobile thief must be suppressed, 
and he has been discussed and condemned in many differ- 
ent quarters. 

In the city, people are held under restraint by officers 
of the law who are paid for that purpose. In the country 
aside from State Police and deputy sheriffs, who are sel- 
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dom on hand when wanted, property rights have very poor 
official protection. In New York State this has led prop- 
erty owners to have a land posting law passed. By suitable 
signs, easily posted, property may be posted against tres- 
pass; the trespasser may be arrested by the property 
owner; and the fine, whether there is any damage or not, 
is $50, half of it payable to the property owner. This law, 
when it becomes better known, will surely result in a bet- 
ter respect for property rights in the country. 

As a case in point, the Editor can tell a true story of a 
very recent occurrence. A few days before Christmas a 
trainman dropped off a work train near THE FLOWER 
GROWER office and proceeded, without permission, to cut 
two young Pines; one of them within fifteen rods of the 
editorial windows. Probably this was without thought of 
wrong intention, but simply lack of respect for property 
rights. City dwellers (some of them) seem to think that 
everything in the country is free, that trees, flowers, fruits, 
nuts, etc., which are apparently growing wild, have no 
owners and belong to their discoverer. 


But the above is not what might be called an optimistic 
and brotherly love story. It is, rather, a pessimistic and 
unvarnished statement of plain facts. 

Respect for property rights should be taught to the 
young. It should not be necessary to put a man in jail 
after he becomes of age to teach him property rights. 

Anyway, it is all a question of education. The respect 
for property rights as well as individual rights should be 
inculeated in the young in the primary grades in school. 
As a matter of plain fact they never gain such instruction, 
and perhaps indirectly, by precept and example, they are 
taught quite the reverse. 

It is really necessary that some hardheaded and pessi- 
mistic preacher should “blow” about these things in order 
to bring it to the attention of those who could and should 
do something about it. 

MADISON COOPER 





Auten’s Peony Article 

The attention of Peony fanciers is directed to the arti- 
cle on “Digging, Dividing and Planting Peony Roots,” by 
Edward Auten, Jr., in our Peony Department this month. 
This article is one of the most comprehensive and clear 
explanations of some very necessary operations in connec- 
tion with Peony growing that it has been the Editor’s good 
fortune to read. Auten writes with a lucidity and a con- 
fident style which is altogether charming. He takes you 
right out into the garden with him, and tells you just how 
to doit. Any Peony grower with a reasonable imagination 
can visualize Auten’s operations almost as though he were 
watching a demonstration of the work. 

Auten is experienced enough to know what he is talking 
about, and yet his experience is not so extensive that the 
operations are an old story to him. In other words, as an 
advanced amateur, Auten is better able to tell the new be- 
ginner what he wants to know, than though he were much 
more experienced and in the professional class. 





The members of the American Iris Society and the 
members of the American Gladiolus Society may have re- 
ceived the January issue of THE FLOWER GROWER a little 
late. It must be remembered that their names could not 
be put back on the subscription list as soon as their re- 
mittance was sent to the secretaries of these organizations. 
There is always unavoidable delay, and this year especially 
because of the fact that the membership lists of both the 
above organizations have come to this office largely after 
the first of the year, many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
have been disappointed in not receiving the January issue 
promptly. 
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Editorial Notes 

The work of the Utica Garden Club 
will be resumed on Monday, the 5th, 
after the holiday recess of two months. 
A thorough study of the soils of this 
locality will be made first, under the 
direction of Prof. Geo. C. Hodges. The 
club is indeed fortunate in having as 
a member an expert in all branches of 
natural science. 

An effort will be made to increase 
the active membership list. Every club 
or other organization must occasion- 
ally make a special effort to gather in 
new enthusiasm to replace the inevi- 
table losses caused by the various 
changes that occur in the lives of any 
group of people. Several of our mem- 
bers by being obliged to move no 
longer have gardens. It would be 
really tantalizing to them to attend the 
meetings and hear discussions on gar- 
dens such as they no longer possess 
and undoubtedly greatly miss. 


If you have been eking out the 
scanty coal supply with hard wood 
let’s hope you have saved the ashes. 
They are invaluable in the garden. 
Fine coal ashes are also useful for 
your paths and to dig into heavy clay 
soil to loosen it up. Then again they 
help to keep slugs and worms away 
from young seedlings. Radishes can 
be sown with a very liberal supply of 
fine sifted ashes as a protection. 


Stock up your “Garden Medicine 
Cabinet” now or some fine day you may 
find disease and insects making in- 
roads that need instant attention and 


have to waste valuable time going out: 


to purchase remedies. 

Of course be careful that garden 
remedies are not kept in the cabinet 
witk family medicines, especially if 
there are children in the house. Cel- 
lars are safer places for storing sprays 
and other garden materials. All such 


things should be plainly labeled and 
marked “poison.” 


Let us all work this year for better 
grouping as to size, time of bloom, and 
above all as to color. Try to plant to- 
gether, (that is where the eye will take 
them in as one picture), varieties that 
harmonize or make pleasing groups. 
Then let us also try massing much 
more than is usually done. In the 
average sized garden it is certainly 
true that one plant although beautiful 
as an individual specimen is lost in 
the general scheme. It needs several 
more of the same kind to really make 
a noticeable group. Of course, the 
size of each group must be governed 
by the area of the garden. Still there 
is little doubt that the small garden 
would be much more beautiful if com- 
posed of sizable groups of a few 
kinds, rather than one or two plants 
of a great many varieties. The latter 
may be fine as a collection but not 
make a beautiful garden as a whole. 

Of course, which is desirable de- 
pends upon what one’s idea of a gar- 
den is, or what each wishes his gar- 
den to be. Whichever it is, put YOUR- 
SELF into your garden. Do not take 
advice and lose your own individuality 
and real joy in gardening. 


A few months ago we had written 
for this department an article on 
“Some Flower Myths and Legends.” 
This month we are including one which 
deals principally with myths and leg- 
ends connected with shrubs and trees. 

The history of a people is never 
complete unless it goes back to the be- 
ginning (if possible) of their legend- 
ary history and tells the many myths 
and legends that were handed down 
by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. Here are found the sources 
for much that later appears in the 
literature, art and music of that peo- 
ple. The actual dividing line between 
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fact and fiction can never be absolutely 
drawn. 

But what particular difference does 
it make anyhow? There is nothing of 
real vital interest that can be affected 
by drawing a sharp line between old 
folk stories which undoubtedly started 
with a grain of truth and gathered 
many additions as time went on, and 
those of somewhat later time com- 
monly accepted as bona fide facts. 

In these days education itself is 
harking back to the olden times and 
even in the schools folk stories, songs 
and dances are included in the course 
of study. If well taught they aid 
greatly in arousing our interest in the 
people of other lands. 

As with people so with plants. Many 
myths and legends have been woven 
into the life history of most of our 
trees, shrubs and herbs. A knowledge 
of these does not affect our real knowl- 
edge of plant life but oh how much it 
can add to our joy in that life and in 
supplying food for the imagination, a 
vital part of our power of enjoyment! 


Helpful Hints for February 

February! the most disagreeable 
month of the year, but fortunately the 
shortest with Spring just around the 
corner. Just think, in from five to 
seven weeks, according to the season, 
Robins will be with us again. Not 
Robins alone either, although most 
people seem to think they are the first 
and probably only early March ar- 
rivals. 

The fact is, Song Sparrows, Blue- 
birds, Cedar Waxwings and several 
other varieties come back to us just 
as early as Robins, but are not as soci- 
able and do not frequent all parts cf 
the city as does Friend Robin. 


Do not forget that this stormy 
month is very hard on the winter 
birds. Frequent snows cover the weeds 
and berry-laden shrubs with a coating 
too deep for little bills to penetrate. 
Equally disastrous are the ice storms 
which also cover up all food supplies 
and result in starvation for quantities 
of feathered folk. The one thing that 
birds must have to sustain life is a 
constant supply of food. Their diges- 
tion being almost instantaneous they 
simply must keep eating. Even a few 
hours of fasting, especially in ccld 
weather, will result in an untimely 
death for these little friends that sim- 
ply cannot be spared from our gardens. 


This is a good time to make or buy 
bird houses if you did not get them up 
in the Fall. Stormy days or evenings 
can be well employed in all such pre- 
paratory work. Next month many 
ger~ieners will be busy raising seed- 
ijings in sunny windows so this is the 
best time to get a supply of stakes of 
various sizes and see that they are all 
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painted a desirable shade of green, 
one that will make them as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. 


Is your garden all “down on paper?” 
If not get it there now. Probably you 
cannot remember where everything is, 
but you can decide how you would like 
the garden; then as the Spring comes 
on and perennials appear one after an- 
other, mark their location on your 
plan and note what changes must be 
made to bring the garden up to what 
you would like it to be. 


If you ar2 going to set out some new 
shrubs, try to include a few of the 
many varieties that will supply ber- 
ries for the birds, both winter and 
summer ones. 

If your place is large enough, your 
small fruits: Cherries, Strawberries, 
ete., can be partially protected from 
Robins and their neighbors by also 
raising some of the wild fruits. Those 
who are supposed to know, claim that 
the birds prefer the wild fruits and 
will take them first. : 


Those for the garden will be on hand 
and time will be saved from next 
month when lots of garden work can 
be started indoors. 

Seeds ordered this month will arrive 
in time to be planted in flats the lat- 
ter part of February or early in 
March. 

Many times the seedman’s supply is 
exhausted by March and if orders are 
sent in late there is no time to try an- 
other dealer. Ready on time is a gilt- 
edged habit in all walks of life. 


The Garden in February 
By FRANCES HorRROcKS 


Boe = in thy garden, falling thick and 
ast,—- 
Snow in thy garden, where the flowers 
shall be!” 

The one word “snow” adequately de- 
scribes my February garden. When 
the mercury goes down below zero, 
when the days are cold and the nights 
are colder, I marvel anew that any- 
thing out-of-doors can survive our 
northern Winter. 

One well might expect to find every- 
thing winter-killed when- “Spring 
comes slowly up this way,” but com- 
paratively few plants are lost, how- 
ever severe the season. 

Hardy perennials they are, indeed, 
and hardy, too, the shrubs and the 
Roses. They will all bloom again in 
the Summer, perhaps better than. ever 
before. 


As regards the garden, I am always 
an optimist, especially this time of the 
year. This may be due to the influence 
of the catalogues, with their wonder- 
ful pictures and colors. Were there 
ever flowers like these? I confess my 
garden never quite attained this per- 
fection. But there is never bug or 
blight in a garden catalogue. 


Now is a good time to plan next 
Summer’s garden. There are surely 
improvements to be made; perhaps the 
whole garden needs to be rearranged 
It is well not to plan too much lest the 
lazy days of Spring find the gardener 
little disposed to so much exertion. 


My indoor garden in February con- 
sists of Hyacinths and paper-white 
Narcissus. The paper-whites do bet- 
ter if planted at Christmas time, as 
there is more sunshine after the new 
year begins. Those started in the Fall 
usually grow tall and unsightly. I have 
found the white French Roman Hya- 
cinths very satisfactory. Six bulbs 
planted in October had more than a 
dozen beautiful spikes of flowers in 
December. They were very fragrant 
and lasted for weeks. The Dutch Ro- 
man Hyacinths planted at the same 
time will bloom this month. These 
bulbs were all planted in bulb fibre 
and water. 


There is an outdoor garden in Feb- 
ruary, if one cares to visit it. Take 
snow shoes or skis and journey to the 
marvelous winter woods. How beau- 
tifully the snow-covered Evergreens 


Some Legends and 
of 


BY EFFIE J. 


“The dead and living; men, beasts and 
gods, trees and stars; dance through the 
regions of myths—where everything may 
be anything, where nature has no laws 
and imagination no limits.” 

HE LEGENDS given here were 

gleaned mostly from Charles M. 

Skinner’s Myths and Legends of 
Flowers, Trees, Fruits and Plants, a 
book which we can recommend to give 
hours of enjoyment to its readers. 


From the early Christians comes the 
legend of the Hawthorn or Blackthorn 
from which the crown of thorns was 
supposed to be. 

A story is told of Christ sitting in 
a wood before the pursuit, prior to 
crucifixion. The Magpie covered Him 
with Hawthorn blossoms which the 
Swallows, “fowls of God,” removed as 
soon as the enemies passed. On the 
way to Calvary a bird fluttered down 
to the head of Christ and pulled out a 
thorn which pierced His brow. The 
sacred blood tinged the feathers of the 
little creature who has worn the mark 
to this day and is known as Robin 
Redbreast. 


The famous Gastonbury thorn was 
originally the walking staff of Joseph 
of Arimathea, who, when he went to 
teach Christianity to the Britons, 
thrust it into the ground, signifying 
his intention to abide there finally, and 
miraculously it stirred to life and 
flourished for centuries, and, to prove 
its saintly association, flowers cn 
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contrast with the bare branches of the 
deciduous trees. It seems like a bit of 
fairyland. The birds are here, too. 
Listen and you can hear the Chicka- 
dees. There is no more lovable bird, 
always cheerful, always attractive, in 
her suit of black and white. Another 
bird is calling, away in the distance. 
From his loud voice, he must be one 
of the Woodpeckers. The fascination 
of the outdoors persists ever in Win- 
ter. 
“T leave the trodden city highway, 
For virgin csnow-paths glimmering 
through 
A jewelled tree-lined avenue. 
“I walk the land of Eldorado, 
I touch its mimic garden bowers. 
Its silver leaves and diamond flowers. 
“What miracle of weird transforming 
In this wild work of frost and light, 
This glimpse of glory infinite! 
“If, in this august presence-chamber, 
I sigh for summer’s leaf-green gloom 
And warm airs thick with odorous bloom. 
“Shine warmly down, though sun of noon- 


time, 

On this chill pageant, melt and move 
The winter’s frozen heart with love. 
“And soft and low, though wind south- 

blowing, 
Breathe through a veil of tenderest haze 
Thy prophecy of summer days.” 


Myths 
Trees and Shrubs 


EDWARDS 


Christmas Eve, no matter what the 
weather. 


In Denmark the word for fairy is 
elle; hence the Elle tree or Alder, is 
the Fairy’s Tree. Should you stand 
beneath an Alder at midnight on mid- 
summer’s Eve you may see the king 
of elves go by. 

The Alder has understanding too 
and will weep blood if it hears talk of 
cutting down. 

Originally the Alder and Willow 
were two fishermen, who refused to 
spare time from their labors to join 
in the worship of Pales. Whereupon 
that goddess turned them into these 
two trees and to this day they haunt 
streams, leaning over as if watching 
for fish—and the Willow letting down 
its lines into the water. 


Our Locusts are the American va- 
riety of Accacid “the incorruptible 
wood,” of which the ark of the coven- 
ant and altar of the tabernacle were 
made. 

In Tusculum, the hill of Corne was 
covered with Beeches curiously round 
like Evergreens in a topiarian garden 
and dedicated to Diana*to worship 
whom, people came from miles around. 

It was of Beech that Jason built the 
Argo too—all but its speaking prow. 
And Bacchus quaffed his wine from 
beechen bowls. 


The Birch praised as lodge and 
canoe, used as plates, pail, basket and 
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cloak was also the paper for the books 
of Numa Pompilius written seven hun- 
dred years before Christ. 

In the past it was a safeguard 
against lightning, wounds, gout, the 
evil eye and caterpillars. 

The Birch is a graceful tree, though 
its dwarf variety has never regained 
the stature it enjoyed before Christ 
was beaten by rods of it, for it was 
stunted then, with shame. 

The Oak seems to have merited more 
symbols and legends than any other 
tree or plant. It was Jove’s tree. Mer- 
lin worked‘his enchantments in its 
shade! >:‘Beneath it the Druids held 
their mystic rites. The Hebrews loved 
it;:forunder it Abraham received the 
angels, Saul;‘his sons, etc. 

The most interesting legend is that 
oe F ther’ ‘Bernardo. His time was 

at in prayer; still he de- 
pri much comfort from his “two 
daughters,” Mary the little daughter 
of.a.vine,grower who brought him 
delicacies; and cheer, and a big Oak 
that defended.his hut from snow and 
rain. “When he came to die he prayed 
heaven to mark his “two daughters” 
in some way to signify the use and 
beauty of their lives. Mary married 
an artisan and the big Oak was sac- 
rificed for its wood which Mary’s 
father fashioned into casks. - 

One day as Mary sat nursing her 
infant, the elder child ran to her with 
a cross fashioned of two sticks. At 
this moment a handsome stranger 
drew tear and asked leave to picture 
the group. Hardly waiting permis- 
sion he seized the cover of a cask and 
outlined the picture known to the world 
as The Madonna of the Chair, for the 
stranger was Raphael. 


In the A®neid of Virgil, when the 
sybil prophesies, and A®neas finds 
Misenus dead on the beach, in mourn- 
ing rivalry he and his company heap 
up the funeral pyre with trees and 
carry it into the sky. 

Away they go to an ancient wood, 
the wild beasts’ tall covert, down go 
the pitch trees, the Holin-oak rings 
with the axes’ blows and so do the 
ashen beams; the wedge cleaves 
through the fissile Oak; they roll down 
from the heights huge Mountain 


#Eneas looking on wishes, “Oh that 
at this moment that golden branch on 
the tree would reveal itself to our 
sight in all this depth of forest.” 
Scarce spoken, when as by chance, a 
pair of doves comes flying along the 
sky, under the hero’s very eyes and 
settles at his feet. A¢neas recognizes 
his mother’s birds and prays. “Oh 
guide us on our way to the grove 
where the precious branch casts its 
* shade on the rich ground.” 

They fly on and on and settle on the 
same tree, and lo, through the branches 
the contrasted gleam of even as 
in the woods, in the cold of mid-winter, 


the Mistletoe is wont to put forth new 
leaves, a vegetable growth but of no 
parent tree, and with its yellow pro- 
ceed to surround the tapering boles, 
so looked the leafy gold among the 
Holin-oak’s dark shade. 7Eneas 
snatched it and carried it to the home 
of the sybii. 


The Ash has power to keep away 
evil spirits. English mothers left 
their children in hammocks swung 
from an Ash tree, while they worked 
in the fields, so truly did they believe 
in its charm. 

In Scandinavian legend is the sacred 
Ash Ygdrasil which sprang from the 
void, ran through the earth and threw 
its branches into the highest heavens. 
—its leaves were clouds, its fruit the 
stars. Its three roots delved into hell 
where, before creation, was no light, 
no life. 

At each root gushed a spring, the 
spring of force, the spring of memory, 
the spring of life. 

There is a little tree known as the 
Sorb. Rowan or Mountain Ash ‘that 
saved the life of Thor when he was 
swept away by a flood in the Vymir; 
lifted from his feet in the current he 
caught hold of a Mountain Ash and 
so came the saying, “the Sorb is Thor’s 
salvation.” 


The Yew must be related to the Yew 
tree which is celebrated for its longev- 
ity. The oldest one is much over six 
thousand years.. An English church- 
yard of the olden days would not be 
complete without its Yew. Its most 
noted mention in‘poetry is in Gray’s 
Elegy which reminds us that 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 


pow’r, 

And .all that Beauty, all that 
Wealth eer gave, 

Await alike, the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” 

The. special use of the Yew was to 
furnish bows for archers, It was with 
such bows Robin Hood and his robbing 
horde enforced their demands. in Sher- 
wood Forest. And finally when Robin 
came to die he said, “Bury me where 
this arrow falls.” Raising his bow he 
shot and the arrow fell at the foot of 
a Yew. There was he buried. 

It was the Yew that gave the. custom 
of lining the graves of the dead.' Back 
in the time of the Ptolomies in Egypt 
the Yew was carried in funeral pro- 
cessions and placed in the grave be- 
fore the body was lowered. 

It is a far cry to the Yew shrub of 
today but.its heritage is very great. 


You know, perhaps, how the Mul- 
berry got its red berries. The story 
of Pyramus and Thisbe? When Thisbe 
finding Pyramus dead plunged the 
sword into her own breast with so 
much foree that the blood spurted over 
the berries hanging above. And as her 
eyes beheld she gasped, “Yon tree 
bears witness to the wrongs our par- 
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ents have done us. Let your berries 
be stained with our blood in token of 
their misdoing.” 


However it came by its symbol, the 
Laurel, or Sweet Bay, was prized by 
the Greeks as an averter of ili and 
hung over their doors to keep off light- 
ning. The Emperor Tiberius, when- 
ever a storm blew up, clapped a laurel 
crown on his head and crawled under 
the bed. 

Passing of a laurel wreath across 
the footlights still signifies the tri- 
ufmph of a musician. 

The legend of Apollo and Daphne is 
recalled. Apollo chiding Cupid, and 
the boy avenging himself by shooting 
the god with his golden arrow and 
dooming him to love the first woman 
he should meet and to another form 
which would make him repugnant to 
the woman. 

Apollo met Daphne, laid seige to her 
heart and pursued her. But Daphne 
was repelled and the more Apollo pur- 
sued, the more she prayed to the gods 
to take away the power that enchanted 
him and delivered her* from his perse- 
cutions. As the wish was breathed 
her feet struck into the earth; her 
arms, which had appealed, began to 
thicken and stiffen, her face disap- 
peared in knots and wrinkles, her fair 
skin turned brown, her hair now 
rustled as leaves, and Apollo coming 
up with outstretched arms clasped 
nothing but a laurel tree. 


Many of us have a memory picture 
of Lilacs and an old homestead or some 
spot where each year the beauty is re- 
produced. This shrub comes from Per- 
sia, being carried to Europe and 
brought by the Puritans to America. 
It was introduced charily indoors for 
to many it was a flower of ill luck— 
a result of the association of its purple 
color with the hues of mourning. 

An old proverb declares that she who 
wears Lilacs will never wear a wed- 
ding ring. And to send a spray to a 
fiancé was a delicate way of breaking 
an engagement. 

A certain English nobleman wronged 
a country lass which caused her to die 
of a broken heart. A mound of Lilacs 
was placed upon her graye by her 
friends, who averred that'in the morn- 
ing the flowers had turned to white. 
Thus the first white Lilac is pointed 
out today i in the churchyard of a ham- 
let in Hartfordshire. 


Clematis, once called love, for its 
clinging habit, was also traveller’s joy 
because it, afforded shade for sunny 
porches and at roadsides where the 
wayfarer might refresh himseif. 

The plant secretes an irritating 
juice that causes a superficial sore that 
is the invented affliction of mendi- 
cants. 


Juniper, a thief catcher. Bend a 
young Juniper toward the earth .and 
hold it down where you have placed it 
with weights. 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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by Tubers, Cuttings and Seeds 


BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 


“divisions” by the commercial 

grower, is the most usual method 
of increasing Dahlias in this country. 
Cuttings (removed sprouts two or 
three inches long) is the only method 
used in England, tubers laid out for 
sale as in America being unknown. 
The use of cuttings is rapidly increas- 
ing in America. Florists, expert 
growers of exhibition blooms, and 
commercial growers who wish to rap- 
idly increase stocks of costly varieties, 
make use of cuttings. Amateurs are 
also hiring space in greenhouses, and 
the florist’s skill plus the knowledge of 
the Dahlia enthusiast makes possible 
the securing of a goodly number of 
excellent plants from a few expensive, 
choice tubers. Vigorous cuttings make 
plants that produce larger and finer 
blooms for exhibition prize-winning 
than do tubers. 

The clump of “potatoes” as they are 
often called produced by a Dahlia 
plant, sometimes numbering twenty- 

averaging thirteen, 
(but not by any means producing 
thirteen new plants if planted sepa- 
rately), are not bulbs, neither are they 
tubers, botanically speaking, for they 


Ts PLANTING of tubers, called 


chave no “eyes”—buds, as is true of 


the sweet and the white potato. They 
are fleshy, enlarged roots, and the bud 
that will develop into the next sea- 
son’s plant is not in this “tuber” 
shaped root at all, but is in the 
“crown” or enlargement where the 
neck of the tuber-shaped root joins 
the parent stalk. Often two roots 
telescope their necks (stems) at the 
crown, and the crown may have but 
one bud, and this is why a clump of 
say thirteen “potatoes” may not per- 
mit the planting of that many individ- 
ual “tubers” and the securing of that 
many new plants. The fleshy, tuber- 
ous roots of the Dahlia plant are 
merely storage containers of water 
and plant food for the next season’s 
plant. Thus “breaking necks” when 
digging clumps is deplorable. The 
broken stem soon dries at the point of 
injury, cutting off the moisture supply 
contained in the fleshy root. The 
woody stalk of the old plant always 
dries out. Without a moisture supply 
the crown dries, and the bud dies. 


INCREASE BY DIVISIONS 


Cutting up Dahlia clumps into plant- 
able divisions in the Spring never 
comes easy to the amateur the first 
time he tries it. Possessing even sev- 
eral barrels of clumps, he better wait 
until his clumps have started sprouts 


say at least one-quarter inch. Not that 
he should hurry this sprouting. Late 
planting is invariably the best plant- 
ing, and the stored clumps should be 
kept cool and dark, as long as possible. 
In latitudes where the first frost does 
not appear until after mid-September, 
fifteen days after the first Corn plant- 
inig is just right for planting Dahlias. 
With the sprouts beginning to show 
the amateur can “see what he is do- 
ing”’—or at least see what he ought 
to do, though he is almost certain to 
destroy some “eyes.” When in doubt 
he better leave two or even three tu- 
bers united to their one crown. They 
can be covered with two inches of soil 
in the open garden and when the 
sprouts are several inches high care- 
fully lifted and divided with a keen 
knife. A sturdy knife that will en- 
dure hammer blows upon its back, a 
hack saw (preferably a carpenter's 
coping saw), and a sharp chisel, will 
all come in handy. A four inch block 
of wood on which to rest portions of 
the clumsy clump is decidedly helpful. 
A tuber, sometimes a very small tu- 
ber, will show three or four eyes upon 
its small crown. With a sharp knife 
cuts between these eyes may be made, 
even when the eyes touch one another, 
the knife being carried down clear 
through the tuber to the end that each 
divided eye ‘may have a piece of the 
tuber, just as in cutting potatoes for 
planting. Expensive sorts purchased 
may be so treated, but should be 
planted immediately, covered with two 
inches of earth, in the bottom of the 
position, and kept moist. Shallow 
planting allows the sun’s heat to start 
immediate growth. If buried six or 
seven inches, which is the proper ulti- 
mate covering, a cold wet spell is very 
likely to rot the pieces, and this often 
happens. The hole can be filled in as 
the plant grows. 

Beginners are pretty apt to request 
that large tubers be sent, and every 
grower receives complaints at the 
small-sized roots he sends out. Small 
tubers are quite as likely to be excel- 
lent as larger ones, and some varieties 
produce none but small roots. The 
strength and vigor of the sprout is the 
main thing. Large “mother” (and 
often grandmother) tubers wi!l weigh 
two or more pounds, and are likely to 
be hollow, like a Pumpkin.- At least 
two-thirds of such monsters should be 
cut off and thrown away if they are 
planted. Roots from the end farthest 
from the sprout are made on these big 
fellows, and much of the plant food 
is absorbed by these fat old tubers, 
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which grow larger and larger each 
year, at the expense of the new plant 
above ground. A poor plant, with a 
few, inferior blooms is apt to be all 
that the gardener gets for his pains, 
with a few undeveloped tubers at dig- 
ging time. 
INCREASE BY CUTTINGS 

Propagation by cuttings is rather 
easy if one has the use of a green- 
house, for bottom heat of seventy de- 
grees is imperative, with an air tem- 
perature of sixty-five degrees. The 
autumn-dug clump is taken from stor- 
age in February, covered with com- 
post, or leaf-mould, or sand, or even 
moss, and kept slightly damp but not 
wet lest decay start, of fungus origin. 
Clean sand is best for rooting the cut- 
tings, and the amateur better sterilize 
his sand by baking it in the kitchen 
oven. 

The clumps in due time will 
send up sprouts which are ready when 
they show three (or even but two) 
sets of leaves. When only a few cut- 
tings are required and increase of 
stock is not particularly desired, it is 
best to cut the sprout with the “heel” 
attached—a little bit of the parent 
stem where the sprout starts. Such a 
cutting is practically certain to root 
promptly. 

But if gaining as many plants as 
possible from a tuber or a clump, is 
desired, the cutting is taken by di- 
viding the sprout from the tuber with 
a very keen knife immediately below 
the set of leaves that is nearest the 
tuber. It is important that the knife 
be sharp and that the sprout be cut off 
close to but not through the joint 
formed by the two leaves—let me re- 
peat this important direction: cut the 
sprout off close to but not through the 
joint. Then trim off the lower set of 
leaves close to the stem and pack the 
moist sand firmly about the stem clear 
up to the upper set of leaves. The 
flat or pot in which the cutting is set 
should have a layer of rich composted 
earth at the bottom, but the sand laver 
above should be deep enough so that 
the bottom of the cuttine does not 
auite touch this earth. The cutting 
should be entirely surrounded by sand. 
In about three weeks delicate hair 
roots will form upon the cutting and 
these will reach down into the rich 
earth. The cuttings must be sprayed 
with a mist daily, twice daily if the 
leaves above the sand look wilted. The 
sand must be always moist, but not 
soaked; the air of the room or green- 
house fresh, but not draughty. Dead 
air, too much or too little moisture, 
means many of the cuttings will not 
root. Keep from direct sunlight until 
they become strong growing plants. 
Transplant into flats or three-iach pots 
when well rooted. 

On each side of the stub left upon 
the tuber or clump, while the cuttings 
are starting their roots, another sprout 
will come out (two side shoots to each 
stub), and when large enough (with 
two or three sets of leaves) they 
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should be cut off and rooted. And so 
on, until these later shoots are deemed 
too frail to produce vigorous plants. 
Fifty cuttings from a large clump are 
often secured. Plants raised from 
cuttings are almost sure to produce 
better blooms than those springing 
from a planted tuber, but the first- 
year crop of roots will not be as large. 
Cuttings should never be taken from 
roots produced by a cutting. Over 
propagation is certain to lessen vigor, 
and may cause double varieties to pro- 
duce semi-single or entirely single 
blooms. 
INCREASE BY 

The third and only other method of 
increasing Dahlias is by planting 
seeds.. This is a “fascinating adven- 
ture” that every one should. enjoy. 
Seeds sown in coldframe or sunny win- 
dow box in March, which is. full 
early enough, will produce blooms and 
a fine tuber crop in the Autumn. Seeds 
from the finest of modern Dahlias will 
produce marvelous flowers. Any ama- 
teur can have his own.“new creations.” 
How to grow one’s own seeds and seed- 
lings, and the probabilities of securing 
truly worth-while new varieties, will 
be taken up in the next issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


Dahlia Don’ts 
By Mrs. Cuartes H. Strout 
(In Program of Greater Newark Dahlia and 
Flower Show) 


So much has been written on what to 
do for Dahlias—how to grow them, how 
to show them—and the directions are 
so varied, the opinions so opposite, we 
are left with the feeling of vague be- 
Sees, knowing not which way to 
urn. 

There are, however, a few things 
which should not be done—things which 
many beginners do over and over again. 
On these points all those with Dahlia 
knowledge will agree. 
~ DON’T depend solely on the glowing 
descriptions in-catalogues. Come to our 
Show and see for yourself. 

DON’T buy less than two roots of a 
variety. One may fail. 

DON’T plant a whole ¢lump, just as 
you dug it up last year. Divide the 
tubers and have a lot. 

DON’T plant a tuber unless it has an 
eye attached. 

DON’T overpropagate. It takes years 
for a variety to recover its strength. 

DON’T set out a green plant until 
it has formed a tuber in the pot. 

DON’T plant any Dahlias in New Jer- 
sey before Decoration Day—the later 
the better. 

DON’T let the weeds grow. Culti- 
vate constantly. i 

DON’T let the soil become hard. Cul- 
tivate constantly. 

DON’T let the soil dry out. 
vate constantly. 

DON’T water until you have to. 

DON’T sprinkle Dahlias daily. Soak 
the ground twelve inches deep. This 
will last for weeks. 

DON’T allow white fly or leaf hoppers 
on Dahlia plants. Spray or dust with 
tobacco. 

DON’T let Dahlias bloom before the 
middle or end of A e early 
flowers are the best. ve them for the 
shows. 


Culti- 


que Frower Grower 


DON’T believe anyone who tells you 
that he can — twelve inch blooms 
without disbuddin 

DON’T cut the blossoms when the sun 
is oi them. Wait until they have re- 
covered from the heat of the day. 


DON’T cut Dahlias with short stems. 


You do them an injustice. 

DON’T ..allow leaves under the water 
in the vases. They decay and in turn 
kill the blooms. 

DON’T miss any of the Dahlia shows 
this year, and 

DON’T fail to bring your blooms to 
our show in 1923. 


American Dahlias vs. 

Foreign Dahlias 

I first became interested in grow- 
ing Dahlias some twelve years ago 
when a friend presented me with some 
imported from England; with one ex- 
ception these were all incurved Cactus. 
The exception was Souvenir Gustav 
Doazon which I grew to the size of din- 
— plates and thought very wonder- 

ul. 

The next year I imported the follow- 
ing incurved Cactus Dahlias: Wash- 
ington, Phenomenal, A. R. Perry, Sen- 
tinel, Miss Judd, Magnificent and Nep- 
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tune; all very beautiful but with stems 
so pendent it was an impossibility to 
enjoy their beauty without tifting 
their heads. 

Three years ago I again imported 
more in curved Cactus Dahlias;. Mrs. 
Alfred Harvey, a beautiful pink; Sil- 
verhill Park, a fine white; Emperor, 
maroon; Miss Honey, red; Pennont, 
coral; and Magnet, a combination of 
red and rose; all with perfectly stiff 
stems, holding the flowers well above 
the foliage. 

But we do not need now to go abroad 
for beautiful incurved Cactus Dahlias. 
Right here in our own country they 
are being produced with far more won- 
derful coloring, and with the desired 
cane-like stem. Have found the fol- 
lowing varieties to be wonders: Lolita 
Velasco, white; Mrs. Edna. Spencer, 
pale lavender; Regent, mauve-pink; 
Mrs. Harry Fee, a clear true pink; 
Empire, a very unusual coloring, a 
deep old rose. All these varieties are 
large and full. To Mrs. Charles H. 
Stout, of Short Hills, N. J., much 
honor is due for her encouragement to 
American growers along this line. 

Mrs. F. S. FISHER 





The Tragedy of the Trapped Animal* 


BY MRS. B. D.. HELM BOREMAN—(Chicago, III.) 


In’ wood and field, attuned to freedom’s song, 
Flit happy creatures, sure of foot and eye; 
Offspring of nature, quaffing deep and long, 





They've watched the flaming heralds of the morn, 
They’ve listened to the unleashed torrents roar. 


They’ve schooled themselves to cope with unknown 
oe, 
bons learned the language of the wood-folk 


To moi s insistent claims they show 

A fierce and loyal courage for their young. 

They’ve caught the secret of the growing seed, 

They’ve heard the whispering voices of the pine, 
ve seen the lightning race like fiery steed 

With thundering hoof across the cloud’s black line. 


. clings the clanking steel, 

In agony bites the mocking .1rs, 

While down nerves fiery fingers feel, 
And day gives way to night and far-off stars. 


Ah, who can say what beauteous mem’ries rise 
In = =“ captive’s wistful, keen-sensed 


in 
Of woodsy spots where, safe, the Gentien lies; 
filled with cooling rain ; 
ld red Rose; 
Perhaps some icy’ fastness on the heights 
Where, fierce and free, the north-wind comes and 


Unbroken snows agleam with rainbow lights. 


All gone! No more sharp scent and winged feet 
Shall. seek the hidden haunts on mountain side, 
Where grow the berries, hanging low and sweet; 
No more he'll breast the water’s rising tide. 
The long hours pass. He tosses, twists and turns, 
Shivers and writhes in nightwinds’ piercing blast, 
Then moans as dening fever starts and 


And — gnaws the festering limb bound 


O woman, mantiled in your silken fur, 
For whose vain charms these sentient beings pay, 
Let pity, like soft minstrel-fingers, stir 
Your heart and on its strings their sweet touch 


ay; 
Your ermine’s beauty, pure as white-rayed star, 
tks blanch your cheek with shame, did you but 
now :—- > 
By quivering tongue froze fast to iron ber 
Was caught this tiny creature of the snow. 


The fox, whose coat of lustrous, silvery sheen 
Lies with its gleaming tips upon your breast, 
Would seem a savage trophy, had you seen 
The dying eyes upon her young ones p 

And when you fondly kiss your little. child, 

Still at your knees, its evening prayer. just done, 
This remnant of that mother. of the wild 

A messages breathes: All motherhood is one. 


"Twas said: When human mother’s offspring dies, 
She gives a ery like frantic beast in pain, 

And when the brute is robbed of hers, she cries 
Like human voice that calls and calls in vain. 
The golden links of Homer’s fabled chain 

On which were hung the earth and stars and sun, 
Were not more strong than this great bond of 


pain. 
Aye, wondrous truth: All motherhood is one. 


Trapper, wearer of furs, yea, dreamer, too 

Who passively looks on,—and dare you plead 
With clasped hands raised to heaven's eternal blue, 
For mercy, giving none? And shall God heed? 
"Tis writ that upwards to cerulean bars 

Is stretched a ladder of celestial light; 

And at its head, his pinions in the stars. 
Sandalphon stands to catch our priyers in flight. 


The Legend runs—now in his hands our cries 
Are changed into sweet blossoms, wondrous fair ; 
In wreaths of glory garlanding the skies— 

Each flower was once a hope, a fervent er. 
And hark! dull ear, for, up from crepes lands, 
There wings from tortured dumb this voiceless 


prayer, 
And in the Angel’s just, immortal hands, 
It blooms,—triumphant in the deathless air :-— 


O great Infinitude, hear Thou my prayer! 
Th » mangled, tertured, torn,—this life 
Cut short, this pain, I offer as my share 

To earth-born travail, sacrifice, and strife. 
Send mercy, then, © Father, for my gift, 
And let this mercy, with a power divine, 
Teach man, that I, my groping eyes alift, 
Am e’en his brother since I, too, am Thine. 


*Distributed by The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 
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WISH to urge all members to fill 
I out and sign the 1917 symposium 

list of varieties which was sent out 
with Bulletin No. 6. Returns should 
be in before March 10, 1923 and I re- 
gret that it does not seem feasible to 
extend the time limit. The jurors all 
voted during the last flowering season 
or immediately thereafter and al- 
though we doubt extremely whether 
the general vote will modify their find- 
ings to any large extent there seemed 
to be no reason why we should not try 
the thing out on the lists of both the 
1917 and 1918 introductions. With the 
next Bulletin, which is now in prepa- 
ration, you will receive the 1918 list 
for use during the flowering season; 
returns will be due October 1 and the 
findings reported in the January, 1924 
Bulletin. In this way we can establish 
a routine schedule. I trust that this 
will meet with your full approval. 


Making Color Determinations 
By A. C. ARNY 

To distinguish colors and their hues 
and tones, shades and tints, is distinctly 
an accomplishment. Yet in most in- 
stances little attention is given to this 
matter and looseness in the use of color 
terms is the result. It is only necessary 
to look over any Peony or Iris catalogue 
to be convinced of this. 

In order to become reasonably accu- 
rate in the use of color terminology, it is 
necessary to refer continually to accu- 
rate color standards. “Color Standards 
and Nomenclature” is handy to use and 
has received the official recognition of 
the A. I. S. ; 

To secure satisfactory results in color 
determinations that will check with others, 
made otherwheres, it is necessary to es- 
tablish standard conditions under which 
to make all determinations. In my work 
with the flowers of the field Pea, I scon 
found that where I made a large number 
of determinations, or a few, and wished 
them to check, the location with regard 
to light and the time the flowers were 
gathered was important. 

1. A north exposure, shaded from all 
direct rays of the sun is a desirable place 
to make the determinations. 

2. The specimens should be gathered 
in the morning before the sun has modi- 
fied the colors. (Also the flowers should 
be Fa iad opened, but fully developed. R. 


es observing these precautions, differ- 
ences in color determinations may be re- 
duced to a minimum. It is a poor prac- 
tice to make comparisons under all sorts 


. of lights and conditions, and then attrib- 


ute differences to variations in the ma- 
terial; for, under ordinary conditions, 
flower color is relatively uniform. This 
is especially true for the flowers of the 
Iris for which light is not necessary to 
color development. 

Exposure to sunlight affects some col- 
ors rather quickly and others not so 
much. Moisture also affects some colors 
more. than. others. To eliminate differ- 





ences due to light and moisture, flowers 
which have unfolded during the —_ 
should be gathered in the morning, an 
placed in water under shelter. 

The adoption of these precautions by 
all who make color determinations of 
Iris this year will do much toward secur- 
ing uniformly accurate results, provided 
always that: the eyesight of those who 
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members who possess “Color Stand- 
ards and Nomenclature” to cooperate 
with us this flowering season in secur. 
ing color determinations, in conform- 
ity. withthe above notes, on the fol- 
lowing five varieties: Juniata, Iris 
King, Monsignor, Rhein Nize, and 
Mme. Chereau. Data cards will be 
forwarded to those of you who notify 
me in advance and an analysis of the 
results should do much to determine 
the comparative variations in a va- 
riety which are due to differences cf 
soil, or climate. With the probable 
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This method of holding specimens for color determination is 
It protects the color plates and aids in accurate porte 


do the work is normal. Here is where 
the women have the advantage over the 
men; for color blindness among women is 
exceedingly rare, if not unknown, and 
among men it is a very common occur- 
rence. In fact, color blindness is linked 
with maleness and individuals so af- 
fected cannot enjoy the feast of colors 
any more than a deaf person can appre- 
ciate music. : 

Another suggestion which has proven 
of value in my work is that the colors of 
the color plates are delicate. Finger 
prints show pleinly and contact with the 
juices of the flower parts or surface 
moisture may ruin the plate before it is 
noticed and precautions taken. 


Before giving Mr. Arny’s method of 
comparing colors I wish to ask all 


exception of Monsignor, I have selected 
varieties which, seemingly, are little 
affected.in color by sun and moisture; 
that certain varieties are thus affected 
is, I feel sure, commonly acknowledged. 

In securing records and particularly 
in putting these records in descriptive 
form for publication I have come 
across many apparent discrepancies. 
Whether these are due to differences 
in color valuation by the recorder, or 
to differences in the age of blooms, or 
to actual variations due to soil, is 
without certainty. The cooperation of 
ten, fifteen, or more members should 
do much to settle the question. 

Mr. Arny’s description of a method 
for comparing colors. follows but its 
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use, of course, is not a necessity for 
our records. 
R. 8S. 8S. 


As shown in the I have used a 
simple device made of two, 5x3 cards, 
between which the specimens are re- 
tained by the use of clips whil» the de- 
terminations are being made. In this 
way no part of the flower comes in Ci- 
rect contact with the plate but they are 
brought into sufficiently close proximity 
for quick comparison. In the upper card 
pieces are cut out of the card-board the 
exact width of the color strips in the 
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leaving one side with none, for conven- 
in handling. Inserting the flower 
is easily accomplished and the clips 

% inserted, it is 


In speaking of color, I was inter- 
ested in two comments on the de- 
scriptions in the last Bulletin. Mr. 
Berry speaks of the reticulations on 
the haft of Princess Beatrice as being 
serpentine-green instead of brown as 
in other pallidas. That is a point 
which is not on my records and yet is 
one of those minor details which may 
prove a deciding factor. The error 
will be corrected, but I wonder if oth- 
_ ers have noted similarly. 

Mr. Cook brings up another point in 
the same connection, and that is the 


creamy undertone clearly apparent in 
Mother of Pearl. Unfortunately this 
is one of the things that are too subtle 
for actual chart comparison, and yet 
I feel that it is present in a great 
many cypriana seedlings, giving th.sm 
a surface and texture appearance quite 
at variance with that of pallida. In it- 
self it is important and yet often it 
may be a matter of personal discrimi- 
nation and, as such, has no accepted 
place in an authoritative description. 
Like all qualities of texture and sub- 
stance, it is matter of comparative 
values and more open to misinterpre- 
tation than otherwise. I, at least, am 
often disappointed in the so-called 
satiny or velvety texture of some ad- 
vertised variety. 
NOTICE 

Although February seems far too 
early to speak of exhibitions, ALL AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS for April shows 
should reach me before March 1, and 
plans should all be well in hand. Please 
remember that the Society now offers 
at cost, exhibition supplies of various 
sorts. These will prove a considerable 
convenience and an actual saving in 
expense, but I should like to get them 
all out of the way before the real gar- 
den season opens. 


You will be glad to know that al- 
ready (January 1), renewals are com- 
ing in promptly and not a few of them 
accompanied by most generous contri- 
butions to our publication fund. Off- 
hand, and if my courage is good later, 
I suspect that we may revel in three 
bulletins rather than two in 1923. It 
is certainly a joy to your officers to 
find you all so thoroughly in sympathy 
with the work. 


REGISTRATION 
Aksarben, TB, A very rich plicata of Mercedes 
type. Jacob Sass. 
True Delight, TB, 
styles. Grace Sturteva 


R. &. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


Purest white with rose 
nt. 
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California Iris Garden Notes of 1922 


Part 1—Some Redlands Gardens 
BY S. STILLMAN BERRY 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


HE SEASON of 1922 in the gar- 
den of the writer was one of 
disaster, disappointments, and 

pleasant surprises, culminating in his 
failing to see his own garden at the 
height of the season, even though that 
last calamity paradoxically brought 
about some of the pleasantest experi- 
ences of the year, as will appear in the 


A disastrous freeze in January, fol- 
lowed by one of the longest, latest, 


coldest Winters on record in this part 
of California, crowded what was left 
of Spring almost into Summer, and 
gave us the most belated garden sea- 
son I ever remember here. Daffodils 
bloomed through April, and for a time 
these and the earlier tall Pogoniris and 
the Roses and no end of other things 
were all in display at once, a nearly 
complete telescoping of their respective 
blossoming periods. My garden hap- 
pens to be so situated that it is almost 
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always from two to three weeks in ar- 
rears as compared with the gardens of 
other people hereabout, even in ordi- 
nary years. So this year my greatest 
display of Irises, instead of coming in 
April, was retarded till May, and thus 
by reason of having to leave for the 
East on the fourth of that month, I 
missed it entirely, for by then only 
Mescpotamica and a few others of the 
advance guard were anywhere nearly 
in their prime. 

Mesopotamica, as usual, was a spien- 
did feature of the garden, even though 
the severity of the Winter brought 
about not only an appreciable lessen- 
ing of the quantity of bloom, but also 
a diminution of the average height of 
the flower scapes by at least a foot. 
And, also as usual, it carried off the 
palm among bearded Irises for length 
of biooming period, for the display was 
continuous trom the time the first 
flower opened on April 4 until after 
the middle of May. The value of this 
characteristic to the would-be hybrid- 
izer is at once evident, since one can 
make reciprocal pollinations with well- 
nigh everything in one’s garden, from 
albicans and the Balkana-Cengialtii 
group to such varieties as Shekinah, 
Magnifica, and even Black Prince. I 
have understood that some of the 
French growers are inclined to ques- 
tion the specific identity of our Cali- 
fornia plants with the true Mesopotam- 
ica, but they seem to fall under 
Dykes’ definition of that species 
pretty well, and if they do not actually 
belong there, are certainly near enough 
to induce a certain timidity about 
classifying them under another cap- 
tion. 

Crimson King, by remaining in 
flower better than a month, ran a 
fairly close second to Mesopotamica, 
while it began its display almost two , 
weeks earlier, the date of the first 
flower being March 23. It is possible 
that Princess of Wales more truly de- 
serves the second place, but unfortu- 
nately I cannot find that I kept a rec- 
ord of it this year sufficient to enable 
a definite statement regarding it. In 
southern California this is much the 
earliest of the tall Pogoniris to flower, 
usually unfurling its chaste, snowy 
petals in February, and with only one 
serious defect as a garden plant,—its 
susceptibility to the ugly leaf spot dis- 
ease. Nevertheless no California gar- 
den should be without it. My experi- 
ence has been that it will do very well 
in either light, shade or sun. By com- 
bining in one’s planting such varieties 
as Princess of Wales, Ingeborg, Flor- 
entina, Kashmir White, and La Neige, 
I have found it possible to have white 
Irises in practically uninterrupted suc- 
cession from early in February, in any 
normal year, until well along in May, 
besides now and then a few blooms at 
other times. But this year the Prin- 
cess came into court late like all the 
other early birds, and the series was 
badly telescoped. 

Likewise the exquisite Bucharica 
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did not open its first flower till April 
5, though this particular date is not 
so very late as compared with my rec- 
ord of similar occasions in past years. 
The orchid-like Japonica did not fare 
so well. When given half a chance 
this dainty Evansia may be depended 
on for a fine show in the garden from 
February to April, but the same se- 
vere freeze which stunted the Mesopo- 
tamica froze all the early buds of Ja- 
ponica and kilied out the main shoot of 
each panicle completely, so that there 
were no flowers during the usual pe- 
riod, and the lateral buds, which de- 
eided to grow out and see what they 
could do toward remedying the defi- 
ciency later, gave only a lame and halt- 
ing show from the 4th of April on. 
Iris tingitana, which is a species very 
intolerant of late frosts, had all its 
flcwer buds blasted before they were 
out of the ground, and the advancing 
season brought nothing but a luxuri- 
= growth of grassy foliage in that 


In the latter half of April the vari- 

ous forms’ of- stolonifera came into 
bloom and resulted in much the best 
showing of this exquisite Regelia I 
have ever had. If the well-advertised 
Hoogiana excels the best of these, it 
must indeed be a lovely Iris, and with 
stolonifera should be grown in far 
more California gardens than is at 
present the case. Stolonifera at least, 
is of very easy culture; at any rate 
when it is planted where it can be al- 
lowed to go quite dry during the Sum- 
mer, 
One delightful feature of the early 
Iris garden was.a long row of a dwarf 
primrose-yellow Iris, the name of 
which I have never been able to learn, 
in front of a rank of nodding Empress 
Daffodils. I suspect the effect would 
have been yet further enhanced had 
an Iris of a more pronounced yellow 
tone been used, thus emphasizing the 
trumpets of the Narcissi instead of 
their perianths. 

A clump of an Iris received from 
Holland some years ago under the pos- 
sibly incorrect name, Cypriana, was a 
rich piece of color the last of April and 
beginning of May. At the same time 

Conquistador, which was growing in a 
slightly more sheltered corner than the 
Mesopotamica, and had suffered not at 
all from the freeze, was fully uphold- 
ing its reputation of the year previous. 
Its five or six massive spikes were 
again fully five feet in height, and at 
the time I left were the finest Irises in 
the garden. Merlin and Alcazar were 
two others in bloom at that time which 
were greatly admired, though both 
must have been at their finest after 
that. 

Black Prince (Perry), contrary to 
the experience of many,°continues to 
be a decidedly good grower with me, 
even though this year I had it in the 
poorest situation in which I have ever 
attempted to place it, and it will cer- 
tainly have to be moved again if it 
is to be seen at its best in 1923. Care 
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should always be taken that this Iris, 
and I suspect also the famous Domin- 
ion, be planted away from the possible 
drip from trees and shrubs, for the 
least touch of dew or rain, especially 
with dust in it, is sufficiently serious 
to mar the wonderful dark velvet of 
the falls. This Iris got no water what- 
ever this past Summer, for I used it as 
part of a test planting made in the 
hope of settling once and for all the 
moot question of summer watering for 
bearded Irises. Other varieties I have 
used in this way are a squalens type 
(Nuee @ Orage), a pallida (Odoratis- 
sima), and another neglecta (Monsig- 
nor). To my mind the net result of 
all the effort is so conclusive that I 
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cannot see why the point was ever de- 
bated. Some of the plants from which 
water was absolutely withheld died en- 


tirely. . The pallida and the Black 
Prince did as well as any, for although 
they made but indifferent growth, they 


at least held their own. Most of the. 


remaining survivors kept green, but 
their rhizomes are little, scrawny, 
tough things with almost no formation 
of fibrous roots. In passing it may be 
noted that root rot was conspicuous in 
this planting only for its almost com- 
plete absence. A second planting, 
principally Monsignor and Nuee 
d@’ Orage, which received similar treat- 
ment except for copious watering, 
made a much more rampant growth, 
and more increase, but the former va- 
riety showed a tendency to rot. A con- 
trol planting in the edge of the or- 
chard, where it received a good irriga- 
tion not oftener than once a month, 
followed by a light cultivation of the 
surface soil, grew better than either 
of the others, was luxuriant in both 
leaf and root proliferation, and has 
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proven very resistant to the slight in- 
fection by rot that has appeared. As 
this is in complete accord with the ex- 
perience of others specializing in Iris 
in Redlands, summer culture of this 
type will be my regular practice for 
Pogoniris hereafter. 

Other interesting incidents of the 
past season in my garden were the 
blooming of a plant of Mrs. McKin- 
ney’s impish Black Midget, than which 
a smaller or more impertinent-looking 
little scamp of a bearded Iris I never 
hope to see, and of Giran, which proved 
one of the finest of its type which has 
thus far come into bloom for me. On 
account of the Oncocyclus parentage of 
the latter, it was a surprise to have a 
single stem yield four superb flowers. 
The somber wine-maroon coloring of 
this Iris is very rich. Zwanenburg, 
also a member of this class, but more 
rampant growing, also bloomed, but 
was so very ordinary in appearance 
that I am at present going ‘to consid- 
erable pains to ascertain whether the 
plant in question is genuinely true to 
name. Others reported to me later 
that the real feature of my entire gar- 
den this year was the splendid initia] 
blooming of Magnifica and Ambassa- 
deur, but as to this I cannot personally 
speak, these being among the later va- 
rieties. 


The Iris collection of Miss Meda 
Hinckley is now by far the largest con- 
tained in any of the smaller gardens 
in this vicinity, even though it has not 
been long in the making and thus the 
past Spring brought her first good dis- 
play of bloom. Her intuitive reading 
of catalogues at the time of making 
her purchases has given her a remark- 
able number of interesting varieties, 
and as her flowering season is invari- 
ably some days in advance of mine, I 
was enabled to study many fine things 
to better advantage than anywhere 
else. Some indeed were here seen for 
the first time, while a few were not 
encountered subsequently even in the 
East. Of them all there are certainly 
four which left an outstanding im- 
pression, Lady Foster, San Gabriel, 
Madame Durrand, and Jennett Dean. 
The first made a most magnificent 
clump for so young a plant, and showed 
itself, as Mr. Mitchell has so often em- 
phasized, a variety particularly 
adapted to California cultural condi- 
tions. It possesses a very large flower 
of a beautiful light lavender tone, and 
the plant is so floriferous that it is 
very imposing in mass. Nevertheless, 
it is by no means the last word in a 
lavender Iris, for the blossoms are 
frail, do not stand up any too well in 
hot sun or a drying wind, and the falls 
are a bit streaky, detracting enough 
from the individual flower so that it 
by no means gives one the feeling of 
sheer perfection that Mrs. Dean’s 
San Gabriel does. The latter likewise 
throws a taller and more stately scape. 
This is indeed a magnificent Iris, but 
whether it will compare with Lady 
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Foster in mass effect remains to be 
seen. Later than either of the fore- 
going, but to my mind still lovelier 
came Miss Sturtevant’s Jennett Dean, 
a glorious, big, pearly lavender flower 
of exquisite texture, and with just 
enough light brown at the throat to 
set it off. This was not as tall as San 
Gabriel, but is quite tall enough and 
is apparently of such robust growth in 
southern California that it must surely 
have a future here. Some who have 
seen both tell me that this Iris is so 
exceedingly close to Mother-of-Pearl 
that it may have a rival in that. Other- 
wise I know of nothing quite like it. 
As there are now plants of both in my 
own garden, I hope to settle the point 
for myself within the next year or 
two. Madame Durrand had only a sin- 
gle spike of bloom in 1922, but that 
one was stupendous. A generous four 
feet in height, and with no less than 
eighteen flowers by the time the last 
had wilted, it towered there in all its 
glory for literally weeks. I do not 
think that-Mr. Mitehell’s eulogy of the 
lady as a pale Eldorado quite does her 
justice. She is decked in more original 
apparel than that. In fact none of us 
thought of Eldorado*at all while be- 
holding her. She did not impress us as 
being that type of a blend, but a de- 
cided bicolor of mauve and tawny 
olive. 

Other interesting Irises in this gar- 
den were Zua, Ricardii Fonce, Crusa- 
der, Sindjkhat, Candelabre, Mrs. 
Kingscote, and Roseway, the last, alas, 
very disappointing. Zua is of course 
unlike anything else, having an Evan- 
sia-like aspect all its own. Antici- 
pating perhaps something of a mon- 
strosity, one sees instead a very charm- 
ing flower, which it is hard to believe 
has not some, tectorum blood in it. 
Mrs. Kingscote proved to be a blend 
with very delicately tinted standards, 
but could not be called in any way im- 
pressive. Candelabre, with its pale 
lavender standards and white-veined, 
deep black-purple falls, set off by the 
almost white style branches, makes a 
very unusual and effective clump. It 
is difficult to understand the past neg- 
lect of this Iris. 


Another new Iris garden in Red- 
lands is that of Clarence G. White, a 
sightly spot on the hill-tops, with ad- 
jacent slopes which should prove an 
Iris paradise when the projected 
plantings have all been made. All the 
clumps are still young, but nearly all 
showed splendid growth and most had 
characteristic spikes. Many of the 
finest and rarest kinds, such as 
Mother-of-Pearl and Taj Mahal, came 
too late for me, but among those I did 
see, Caterina, Loute, Cengialtii,.Lady 
Lou, Golden Fleece, Nancy Orne, and 
a rich velvety purple variety acquired 
under the name Seminole, were all 
noteworthy. The first three plants 
named came originally from my gar- 
den, but it was not: easy to realize it 
as.I never had a specimen of one of 


_ to my mind, a gem in its way. 
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them so fine. Caterina, as Mr. White 
grows it, easily maintains a deserved 
position among the “best dozen” Irises 
I know, and if some of the newer 
lavenders excel it by as much as their 
enthusiastic advertisers would have us 
believe, we have indeed a treat in store 
for us. Lady Low is almost as massive 
an Iris as Conquistador, but it is less 
dignified in its manner of growth, and 
it seemed to me to lack the fresh 
charm of its parent Mesopotamica. 
Golden Fleece, which somehow I had 
never chanced to see before, is a pure- 
toned creamy yellow of very great 
merit. Its flowers must be about the 
largest of any Iris of its type. It is 
not nearly so well known as it should 
be. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Norwood are 
not Iris specialists, but in these ran- 
dom jottings their garden deserves a 
concluding note on account of the mag- 
nificent display made this year by a 
great bed of two of the Vilmorin va- 
rieties, Isoline and Alcazar. Planted 
in one sheer mass, with the Alcazar on 
the sides, they were both extra tall 
and large-flowered, and one solid sheet 
of bloom. Under such conditions Al- 
cazar becomes indeed one of the noblest 
Irises to be seen in our gardens, and 
by all odds one of the very best of 
moderate price. It must be confessed 
however, that I failed to see it any- 
where in the East as fine as it becomes 
under favorable treatment in Cali- 
fornia. I have been pleased to note 
that since he saw them in their pris- 
tine glory in France, Mr. Bonnewitz 
likewise has given expression to an 
enthusiastic appreciation of these two 
Irises. Jsoline, however, to some ex- 
tent suffers when its delicate blended 
tones are brought into too close juxta- 
position to the more emphatic hues of 
Alcazar. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


That little poem, “The Vandals,” by 
Oscar E. Jensen, which appeared in 
THE FLOWER GROWER last month, was, 
I hope 
none.of you missed it. Better hunt it 
up now. and read it aloud to the fam- 
ily. I wish it might be also read in 
every public school and copied in every 
newspaper in the land. 

Judging by their actions many peo- 
ple seem to be obsessed with the idea 
that they have been divinely appointed 
to completely obliterate all the beauti- 
ful flowers from the face of the earth. 
They go out and bring in huge arms- 
ful of wild flowers, that, as Mr. Jen- 
sen suggests, may not last a day, cram 
them into vases and crocks, soon to 
wither and perish if they have not al- 
ready perished on the trip. In nearly 
every, instance just a féw, loosely ar- 
ranged, would make a handsomer 
bouquet,.and by leaving some, others 
passing; that way might not be de- 
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prived of the delight of seeing them 
growing at their best. 


Three of our most beautiful wild 
flowers, the Trailing Arbutus of early 
Spring, the Painted Cup of late Spring, 
and the Fringed Gentian of late Au- 
tumn, are becoming scarcer every 
year; and because of the rapacious 
greed of many, bid fair to be com- 
pletely exterminated in time, as they 
do not respond readily to transplant- 
ing by those who would preserve them 
by giving them the protection of their 
cultivated gardens. 

It’s the old, old story of the “fatal 
gift of beauty.” I have seen people 
coming in from a Sunday morning ex- 
cursion to the wocds, bringing laden 
baskets of Arbutus, torn up by the 
roots and thus destroyed, when, had 
the flowers been cut properly, the 
plants would have been on the jub to 
furnish as many flowers the next year 
and more. 

The Painted Cup, the color of which 
William Hamilton Gibson called “the 
brightest dab of red the wild palette 
can show;” and the Fringed Gentian 
—heavenly blue—most beautiful of all 
wild flowers; both depending upon 
their scattered seeds for another’s sea- 
son’s flowers, are easily banished from 
their usual habitat when the last flower 
is taken by some thoughtless or greedy 
person. 


In contrast to its sweet, modest 
waxy flower, the foliage of the fra- 
grant Arbutus is rusty, ragged and 
spotted at the time of bloom. Uuzlike 
most spring flowers, it is evergreen 
and belongs to the same family as the 
Wintergreen and the Mountain Laurei. 
Its buds are formed in early Winter, 
and 1 have seen fully developed buds 
on plants growing on sunny hillsides 
in January, and it is not uncommon to 
find it in full bloom under the snow of 
late Spring. 


If for no other reason than its his- 
toric claim, the Arbutus, which in New 
England is called the Mayflower, must 
not be allowed to become extinct. It 
is said to have been the first flower 
that greeted the eyes of the Pilgrims 
after that severe first Winter at 
Plymouth; and the story of their nam- 
ing it after their ship, which still lin- 
gered in the bay, is told in a splendid 
poem by our own good Quaker poet, 
Whittier. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


The columns of THE FLOWER 
GROWER are very badly crowded this 
month, even with the extra pages, and 
much interesting material is necessar- 
ily left over until another issue. The 
timely articles and items must be used 
in preference to those which are timely 
most any time. 

Contributors who fail to see their 
articles in THE FLOWER GROWER will 
understand our situation and this ex- 
planation, but readers need no apology 
as this is the biggest issue we have 
ever printed. 
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The hse and Grounds 


our interest in growing things 

so often develops long after the 
purchase of our land and the con- 
struction of our house! Few even of 
our present day houses are planned 
with due consideration for an intimate 
development of their surroundings, 
and yet fundamentally the problem is 
one and indivisible——our house and 
our grounds should be designed to ful- 
fill the needs of the occupants from any 
point of view whether it be social or 
economic, individual or general. Like 
ancient Gaul, our domain is divided 
into three parts, the first devoted to 
service, the second to the welcome of 
the casual caller, and the third to the 
privacy of family living. To what ex- 
tent these three diverse factors may 
merge depends upon the individual 
manner of life. Formerly the service 
part was concentrated in the smallest 
and least attractive portion of the 
layout, but with the ever-increasing 
need for self-service, attractive sur- 
roundings as well as convenience have 
become of importance. There still ex- 
ists-a great desire for seclusion when 
the mistress uses her own kitchen and 
the master cleans his own car, but both 
come to a greater appreciation of a 
pleasant environment while at work. 
Both within and without even the 
smallest house, we like a part reserved 
for work, a part set aside for the 
formal caller, and by far the biggest 
portion designed for the leisurely en- 
joyment of our home. 

The house we live in may reflect an 
era of formal show, symbolized by 
marble mantei pieces within, and iron 
deer without; or perhaps the period of 
reaction when the reception room gave 
place to the general living room, and 
the fenced in park to the communistic 
lawn. To compromise between these 
remzins of past styles and our present 
normal desire for a more beautiful, 
more livable environment, is not at 
all easy; but may be done if we keep 
constantly in mind the three phases 
of our home life. Then'we consciously 
remodel our house and replan and 
plant our grounds along well-under- 
stood lines. It may be a matter of 
years but each change is a step in ad- 
vance. 

To descend from the general to the 
particular: Service consists of the 
kitchen and various appendages 
thereto, and the cellar as parts of the 
house itself, while the approaches 
thereto, the laundry yard and such 
areas as we reserve for rubbish and 
practical gardening, frames, etc., form 
the service part of the grounds. The 
garage also and its approach comes 
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under this heading. On the small lot 
where the garage is on the kitchen 
side of the house and the two ap- 
proaches practically identical, service 
occupies almost the ideal minimum of 
space. Particularly would this be so if 
the kitchen occupied the front corner 
of the house and the garage were even 
nearer the street as then there is lit- 
tle occasion for service even passing 
the windows of the dining room be- 
yond. 

Just as the hall and reception rooms 
if present are semi-public in their use, 


. 80 the front entrance, whether a simple 


path or a drive and turn around, with 
the surrounding lawn is public in char- 
acter. Often of necessity it occupies 
the whole area between. house and 
street, though it may be well-screened 
from public view and have much 
beauty in itself. Considering the 
house as occupying the center of a cir- 
cle, service and formal entrance to- 
gether should not occupy more than a 
half of the circle, with good planning 
even less; so that the other half, or 
more, may be planned wholly for en- 
joyment. We may have picture lawns, 
various gardens, divers play grounds 
from clock golf to sand-boxes, and all 
in all far more than fifty per cent of 
our total ground, a thing apart. 

By far the most common error we 
note in the layout of a place is the 
lack of a differentiation between ser- 
vice, publicity and privacy, and I think 
there are few owners who do not feel 
this lack although they may feel it 
without a full realization of the rea- 
sons. Take my own abode for example. 
It is a rather hospitable, much- 
added-to sort of a house, set close to 
the street; and moreover close to one 
boundary, while, to add insult to in- 
jury, former owners have made a wide 
drive which cuts the house completely 
off from the lawns and gardens. Old 
trees are a help, good orientation gives 
sun and light to the rooms, but the 
plan i is a minus quantity. There is no 
privacy, no pleasant intimacy of house 
and grounds and though age bas given 
a certain atmosphere to things in gen- 
eral, and the casual visitor likes it all, 
still one would prefer a good plan for 
a beginning. I am -always thankful, 
however, that I do not contend with 
one of those mid-Victorian driveways 
that almost encircle the house and I 
am glad too that my garage and 
kitchen approaches do not occupy two 
sides of the house. Paths and drive- 
ways in themselves are rarely things 
of beauty and visually they obstruct 
the view as much as a hedge or fence. 

There is nothing more delightful 
than to step out from the house di- 
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rectly into the garden; but for more 
northern climes I think this point has 
been considerably over-stressed. For 
the summer home, plan for it by all 
means, but for the all-year residence 
plan rather for a bit of terrace, some 
sort of an anteroom that may be given 
some winter cheer. Herbaceous bor- 
ders either close to the house, or even 
close to the main entrance, have no 
decorative value during many months. 
A skillful combination of shrubs and 
flowers, of course, will be satisfactory 
at all times, but such a solution is one 
of the most difficult that confronts the 
planter. 

There are but few solutions possible 
in bringing about a proper relation be- 
tween the plan of the house and that 
of the grounds, so few that it is a con- 
stant surprise to note how rarely the 
problem is well-handled. Even the de- 
tailed developments of service, or main 
approaches, may vary but little except 
in actual size and degree of intensive 
treatment; but in the treatment of the 
pleasure grounds, there are infinite 
variations based on the owner’s par- 
ticular requirements. First we find a 
simple lawn, shrub bordered, later per- 
haps beds, and then a real garden will 
come; possibly a whole series of spe- 
cial gardens. A vegetable garden may 
become a flower garden, trellises, 
grape clad arbors, the children’s play- 
house, a real summer-house, and as the 
children grow the sand boxes and 
swings give way to level areas of grass 
for more adult games. It is in the 
pleasure part of our place alone that 
the years will bring real changes, 
changes that proceed from our in- 
creased appreciation of the open and 
our varying hobbies, but we will be 
sadly handicapped in our remodeling, 
unless from the very beginning we 
have relegated each to its own sphere, 
the service, and the public, and private 
requirements. 

However ideal the plan of a house 
may be, it may not fit its site. Few 
are the architects that can really put 
themselves into the attitude of their 
clients and even the most clever land- 
scape architect cannot remedy wholly 
a poor house location. The owner is 
naturally the one most interested, the 
trained designers can give him incal- 
culable assistance, perhaps save him 
from costly mistakes, but in the final 
analysis, the owner is the only one 
that can know his personal require- 
ments to the full; and his is the re- 
sponsibility. However fine a place may 
be artistically, there is something 
fundamentally wrong if it does not ful- 
fill the requirements of its occupants. 


Stager’s “Tall Bearded Iris” con- 
tinues to sell steadily. It seems that 
numerous orders come as duplicates 
from those who have already ordered, 
and purchasers tell their friends about 
it and friends order direct. The bock, 
in fact, sells itself to those who can 
appreciate its value. 
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Timely Suggestions for February 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


Though Winter still reigns, there are 
days when his grip relaxes and balmy 
days will creep in, softening ice, snow 
and ground. It is a good plan to take 
advantage of such weather to spread 
accumulated barnyard litter on the 
land, so that by the action of February 
rains and thaws, vital fertilizing ele- 
ments will be filtered into the soil. 
While enjoying the outdoor air on 
pleasant days, keep a sharp lookout for 
the hiding places of insect pests and 
destroy ruthlessly any nests found. A 
little pruning may be attempted, but 
on the whole, the climatic conditions 
at this time of the year, make fireside 
gardening more attractive, and as the 
results of this sort of gardening are 
of value, it is a wise project, while 
waiting for Spring, to devote one’s 
spare moments to thé making out of 
a plan for the coming garden season. 


PLANNING THE GARDEN 


This means more than merely ma- 
king a diagram of the borders or beds. 
On the plan locate by some convenient 
sign, the present location of the hardy 
members of the garden. Study the 
habits of the plants and if it is 
found that because of some pecu- 
liarity, the plant is not well located, 
make a note of it and then at the time 
best suited for the operation, trans- 
plant those that will be benefited by 
the change. That is, if sun-loving 
plants are in the shade and plants that 
thrive best in the shadow are exposed 
to full sunlight, their conditions and 
that of the garden will be improved by 
a sort of garden “Puss-in-the-corner” 
game. Plan to relegate to the rear tall 
growing plants that have volunteered 
‘o stand in the front row, and to sepa- 
rate those plants whose flowers do not 
harmonize in color. Next season’s 
garden is sure to prove more interest- 
ing, beautiful and satisfying for the.e 
hours spent in careful, thoughtful 
planning. 

HOUSE PLANTS 

By February most of the house 
plants in a well-cared for, and well- 
selected collection, are apt to be in 
bloom, or nearly so. The lengthening 
days make it possible for them to have 
more light and fresh air, which will 
result in an increase of growth and 
number of flowers. If applied with 

ion, growing plants may be as- 
sisted by an occasional application of 
plant food; but unless one is very sure 
to use gocd judgment in the quantity 
of fertilizer to be applied it is better 
not to use it. Begin with a very little, 
increasing the strength cautiously 
with the increase of vigor in the 


growth of the plant. If necessary use 
reliakle insecticides and do not let 
house plants, especially those in hang- 
ing-baskets, suffer from lack of water. 
The habit of applying a little water 
whenever one happens to think of it is 
a poor one, indeed. It is a much bet- 
ter plan to wet the plants thoroughly 
at stated periods and then leave them 
alone until the soil shows indications 
of being quite dry. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND BULBS 
Begin to water sparingly stored 


_Chrysanthemum plants to start them 


into growth, potting the new shoots 
that come up around the old plants, in 
rich soil for next autumn’s bloom. 
Examine bulbs that are making root 
growth in a dark, cool place and 
gradually bring them to warmth and 
light so that they may be in prime 
condition to replace those bulbs that 
have finished blooming. ‘These spent 
bulbs should be slowly dried off, and 
if later planted outdoors, will, in a year 
or two, regain their vigor sufficiently 
to bloom outdoors. 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUES 

The seed and plant catalogues that 
are sent broadcast have arrived, and 
many of them are as rich in the pro- 
fusion of their offerings of standard 
varieties and new introductions, as 
their covers are bright. The attrac- 
tive covers, are for the most part, an 
improvement on the rainbow-hued, 
chromo-like publications, with exag- 
gerated illustrations that were once in 
vogue. The good catalogue of today does 
not aim merely to attract the attention 
of buyers, but to be of use to the flower 
and seed purchasing public. It con- 
tains carefully prepared lists and de- 
scriptions, with helpful! cultural direc- 
tions, time of planting, and much other 
information that cannot but be of 
great assistance to the gardener, es- 
pecially to one who is inexperienced. 
If one is inclined to be methodical or 
resourceful, many ways of making 
good use of these catalogues will sug- 
gest themselves, besides that of mak- 
ing it merely a classified list from 
which to order plants and seeds. Of 
course, it goes without saying that the 
booklets with their attractive illustra- 
tions and alluring descriptions will be 
looked over, but if this is carefully 
and systematically done, the cata- 
logues may be put to some other prac- 
tical uses. If notes are made in the 
margin opposite to the varieties tried 
out, a record that may be of value may 
be kept. Another plan is to have a 
small, thumb-indexed memorandum 
book at hand while one is reading the 
catalogues, and to make a note of any- 
thing of special interest under the 
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proper heading, giving the name of 
the catalogue, and page on which the 
item appears, so that later when 
pressed for time, one may, with a 
glance at the entry, know at once in 
what catalogue and on what page to 
find the particular information de- 
sired. 
ORDER EARLY 


Though the earth may be covered 
with snow and ice, and planting time 
seem so far away, it is none too early 
to make one’s selection of seeds, and 
as it is much easier and more satisfac- 
tory to do this important and neces- 
sary preliminary work, when outdoor 
gardening is making no demand. Those 
quiet winter evenings spent in lei- 
surely studying the offerings found in 
seed catalogues, and in the censored 
advertisements in horticultural maga- 
zines, will prove to have been well in- 
vested. Seed and bulb dealers appre- 
ciate early orders, and often allow the 
selection of an extra packet or two as 
an acknowledgment of the thought- 
fulness in ordering before the spring 
rush is on. Early ordering will do 
away with the chance disappointment. 
The custom of substituting without 
the consent of the would-be customer, 
or of crediting a patron on next year’s 
orders with the amount sent for seeds 
or plants that cannot at that late date 
be supplied, is exasperating to say the 
least, and the practice should be dis- 
couraged with vigor. 


With the thoughts kept busy with 
planning and study, the shortest 
month of the year will pass quickly 
and pleasantly, and when sowing and 
planting time arrives, the wise gar- 
dener who has looked forward will be 
able to begin active spring work 
promptly, tranquilly and understand- 
ingly. 


Conifer Cuttings 


Conifer cuttings may be made through 
the Winter months up to February. 
These cuttings are made much shorter 
than those from deciduc..s plants. From 
three to six inches is usually the extreme 
length. These cuttings are made of the 
present season’s growth, having if possi- 
ble a slight “heel” or bit of the former 
season’s growth at the base. While this 
“heel” is not absolutely essential, a larger 
number of cuttings will callus and root 
when made with one than if made en- 
tirely of the soft later growths. These 
cuttings, when made, are set in sand in 
shallow boxes that are from three to 
four inches deep. They inay be set from 
one to two inches deep, having the rows 
three inches apart. After watering these 
cuttings the flats or boxes should *e 
set in a cool, light situation where 
the temperature will hold from 
forty to forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 
These conditions skould prevail until the 
cuttings are callused, when they may be 
given more heat while rooting. After 
roots are formed the cuttings may be 
planted out, or, better, transplanted into 
shallow boxes containing good soil and 
grown in partial shade through the first 
year.—T. H. TOWNSEND, (In Rural New 
Yorker) 
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How to Grow the Cineraria 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


E CINERARIA is a very popu- 
lar winter-flowering pot-plant, 
easily grown from seed, and can 
be grown and flowered success- 

fully in the window-garden all Winter 
and Spring. A packet of seed will pro- 
duce a great variety of colors, and as 


BY T. SHEWARD 


boxes, being careful not to over-water 
as the seedlings are liable to damp off 
if too wet. 

Transplant early when the seedlings 
are about the size indicated by B, into 
boxes as shown at C. When the seed- 
lings have been transplanted they 
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as they grow shift them into larger 
pots for flowering. 

Green-fly is very troublesome as a 
rule with Cinerarias, so if it gets on 
the plants keep them fumigated with 
Nicotine. 

Grow outside all Summer in the 











the seediings can be started in the 
window of a house without much heat, 
are within the reach of anyone who 
cares to grow them. The dwarf Cin- 
eraria, C. Hybrida, is best for growing 
in the window, as C. Stellata grows too 
tall. 

Sow seed any time from March till 
June, in rich soil, in pots, pans, or 














should be kept in a shady place till 
they have recovered from the shift, 
and even after they have grown into 
strong plants, should not get too much 
sun, as they like shade best. 

When the seedlings begin to get into 
strong plants, about the size indicated 
by C, and are crowding in the boxes, 
D, pot them up into small pots, H, and 


shade, keep well watered, and in the 
Fall take inside for flowering all Win- 
ter. 

Cuttings can be taken of any good 
color, from the young suckers which 
start from the base of the plant after 
flowering, F. ' 

E shows a cutting ready for plant- 
ing in a pot of sand to root. 





Why the Tomato was 


Formerly Considered Poisonous 

The Tomato, which in these days oc- 
cupies such a prominent place in our 
food menus, was until comparatively re- 
cent years, believed to be poisonous. 
This was in a way natural, from the 
standpoint of the botanists, because they 
knew that the Tomato plant was really 
a member of the poisonous “deadly 
nightshade” family, as is also the fa- 
miliar Irish potato. Many drugs, in- 
cluding belladonna, are secured from 
members of the same family, which orig- 


inally came from South America. 

This belief as to the poisonous nature 
of the Tomato was so prevalent that 
even after a few venturesome folk de- 
cided they must be good to eat, they 
took the precaution of stewing them 
first. When no harm resulted it was 
believed that the stewing process ex- 
tracted the poison. But even when 
other more venturesome folk, who per- 
haps were so hungry they were willi 
to anything, ate raw Tomatoes with- 
out harmful result, it was a long time 
before the practice @ common. 

Before 1830 the Tomato was known 


as the “love apple” and the plants were 
placed in ens for decorative pur- 
poses only. The fruit was then no 
larger than a small Plum or large Cherry. 
Tomatoes of the size now popular are 
the result of cultivation. he use of 
Tomatoes as food did not grow until 
after Civil War times. Today, in the 
United States alone, some 300,000 acres 
are devoted to Tomatoes, and the annual 
crop, most of which is canned or made 
into catsup, amounts to almost one mil- 
lion tons. It is the third in value of the 
vegetable crops.—R. J. and A. W. Bop- 
MER, (In Philadelphia Ledger) 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


SUPPLEMENT No. 1 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


I had thought of giving up my test- 
ing experiments, partially owing to 
the expense, and partially because I 
am entering the commercial field. 
However, pressure from Glad fans, and 
the kindly offers of stock of new 
things by the originators find me still 
in the testing field. 

Owing to various circumstances, my 
tests during the year 1922 have been 
somewhat limited. Of all those tested, 
only one was a disappointment, and 
this was under number, since it has 
not yet been introduced by the origi- 
nator, and I sincerely hope that my 
report will so influence him that he 
will discard it as unworthy of naming. 

I would like to call your particular 
attentioh to the accompanying illus- 
tration showing the adaptibility of the 
variety Yellow Treasure. (Mrs. Aus- 
tin), a Primulinus Hybrid, to make-up 
florists’ pieces. Its pliable stems makes 
for very artistic arrangement of its 
spikes. 

Arbutus (Coleman). Arbutus pink 
blending to deeper edges and tips, bases 
of lower petals tinted cream color -with 
narrow center feather of rose color and 
rose colored throat; stamens pinkish 


tipped violet-blue; pistil rose color. This- 


is a beautiful bloom of delicate coloring, 
fine for cutting. Early season wet, later 
very dry. Spikes upright, strong, 60 in.; 
up to 20 blooms, fairly compact; (small 
corms producing up to 12 blooms on 
spikes 38 in. in height); four or more 
open, form wide open triangular, size 4 
in.; substance excellent; blooming from 
8 (small corms) to 14 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 4/8 and bloomed 6/24 
and 6/30 (small corms), requiring, re- 
spectively, 77 and 83 days. (XXXX). 

Beaconflame (Originated by Kunderd 
as Beacon; renamed by Vondel on ac- 
count of duplication in name of “Bea- 
con”). Clear scarlet with a salmon tinge 
toward the throat; lower petals blotched 
cardinal scarlet with central feather of 
rich carmine; anthers violet tinged with 
lilac; pistil pink. A very fine flaming 
scarlet of value for cutting. Early sea- 
son wet, later very dry. Spikes strong, 
43 in., often branching, (sometimes two), 
up to 16 blooms on main spike, and 5 


and 6 on secondaries; blooms compact, ~ 


many open, size 3 in., wide open 
Amaryllis form, thick petaled, excellent 
substance; blooming 9 days. Cormels pro- 
lific. Planted 5/7 and bloomed 7/20, re- 
quiring 74 days. (XXXX). 

Catherine Coleman (Coleman). Clear 
deep salmon-pink with outside of petals 
deeper; lower petals with feathered 
blotch of crimson-carmine extending to 
the throat; anthers lilac edged violet; 
pistil light salmon-pink. This beauty 
ought eventually to equal Halley as a 
cut-flower to follow that variety, for it 
has all the latter’s good qualities to- 
gether with longer spikes and larger 
blooms. Early season wet, later very 
dry. Spikes strong, 40 to 48 in., up to 
18 blooms, fairly compact, many open, 


size 8% to 4% in., according to size of 
corm, wide open Lily form, tips reflex- 
ing, excellent substance, blooming 10 
days. Increase by cormels good. Planted 
4/8 and bloomed 7/12 and 7/20, requir- 
ing, respectively, 95 and 103 days (small 
corm). (XXXX). 

Corydon (Mrs. Austin). Light salmon- 
rose blended and overlaid with pure 
near tips; midribs white; lower petal 
bases stippled and lined lightly with 
rose; anthers. lilac; pistil pale pink. 
Nearly a self and fine for the garden 
and cutting. Since the originator states 
that it requires a relatively moist soil as 
compared with other varieties, and, 
therefore, special growing conditions, its 
use as a commercial variety may be lim- 
ited. Ordinary growing conditions are 
not conducive toward large bulblet in- 
crease. ncn season wet, later very dry. 





Yellow Treasure, (Mrs. Aus- 
tin), im a funeral design 


Spikes strong, up to 41 in.; 14 blooms, 
many open, size 4 to 5 in., wide open 
spreading or flaring form, petals long; 
excellent substance, blooming 10 to 12 
days. Increase fairly good. Planted 4/30 
and bloomed 8/21 and 8/25, requiring, 
respectively, 113 and 117 days. (XXXX). 

Dr. Lincoln Cothran (Diener). Light 
jasper red, lightly feathered dahlia-pur- 
ple; bases of lower petals sulphur-yel- 
low stippled and lined pomegranate- 
purple; anthers aster-purple, pistil blush 
pink.. A fine pastel colored bloom of a 
purplish old rose shade. Early season 
wet, later very dry. The corms under 
test were planting stock. Spikes strong, 
24 to 36 in.; 6 to 12 blooms, compact, four 
open size 3% in., wide open triangular 
form, faintly ruffled; excellent substance; 
blooming 7 to 12 days. Increase very 
good. Planted 5/6 and as bina 8/4 and 
8/8, Exe. respectively, 90 and 94 


days. (X 


Rose Ash (Metzner; Diener; and Sal- 
bach). According to Mr. Salbach this 
variety was originated by Metzner Floral 
Co. when Mr. Diener was identified with 
that firm. To the best of my belief, Mr. 
Salbach has the largest stock of this va- 
riety and is now pushing its introduction. 
In color an old rose from tube to edge, 
in and out, overlaid and blended daphne- 
pink and daphne-red; bases of lower 
petals straw-yellow dusted with Eugenia- 
red. General effect what is commonly 
termed “Ashes of Roses” color. A fine 
pastel colored bioom, fine as a cut flower. 
Early season wet, later very dry. Spikes 
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strong, 36 to 40 in.; 14 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, four or more open, size 4 in., wide 
open diamond form, slightly ruffled; ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 10 days. 
Cormels very prolific. Planted 5/10 and 
bloomed 7/27, 7/31 and 8/3, requiring, 
respectively, 78, 82 and 85 days.(X XXX). 

Scarlet Treasure (Mrs. Austin). Jas- 
per-red biended scarlet-red, 2t a little dis- 
tance, nearly a self scarlet or purest 
tone; bases of lower petals blending to a 
deeper tone with very narrow tinted car- 
mine feather and fine penciled lines of 
white; anthers pinkish to pale scarlet- 
srimson; pistil light scarlet. A Primuli- 
nus variety of the best quality and should 
prove a fine commercial variety. Marly 
season wet, later very dry. Spikes strong, 
often two or more per corm, 36 to 40 in.; 
8 to 12 blooms, fairly compact, four 
open, size 3% in., wide open Lily and 
triangular form; excellent substance; 
blooming 8 to 11 days. Corimels very 
prolific. Planted 4/30 and bloomed 7/26, 
7/31, 8/1 and 8/29, ‘requiring, respec- 
tively, 87, 92, 93 and 120 days (small 
corm). (XXXX). 

Sharonrose (Coleman). Throat light 
salmon-yellow blending outward to rich 
salmon and salmon-red, outside deeper; 
lower petals blotched cardinal-scarlet; 
anthers white edged violet; pistil pink- 
ish. A beauty on the order of Pendleton 
in coloring but less contrasty. Early sea- 
son wet, later very dry. Spikes strong, 
38 in., 10 to 16 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 4% in., wide open Amaryllis 
form, slightly ruffled; excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 to 12 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 4/8 and bloomed 7/11, 
requiring 94 days. (XXXX). 

Sunset (Diener). Rose-pink blended 
darker, feathered heavily in and out'with 
deep rose; bases of lower petals and 


’ throat light canary-yellow. General ef- 


fect a rose blending to a yellow throat. 
A fine bioom. Early season wet, later 
very dry. Spikes strong, 43 in.; 18 bloozas, 
fairly compact, four open, size 4% in., 
wide open .triangular form; excellent 
substance; blooming 10 days. The anthers 
are a black-violet with pistil of rose. 
Owing to corms ripening too early no 
cormels were formed. This early ripen- 
ing occurs amongst all varieties and it 
may possibly be due to some injury done 
to the stem below the surface of the soil 
by some pest not yet known or to a fun- 
gus. This is all conjecture. Planted 
5/6 and bloomed 7/12, requiring 67 days. 
This is a welcome addition to the early 
flowering class. (XXXX). 

Superba (Coleman). Rosy scarlet over- 
laid and blended brilliant scarlet, lighter 
toward throat; bases of lower petals 
lined and feathered rose and mahogany 
red; anthers deep violet; pistil rose. 
Early season wet, later very dry. Spikes 
strong, 36 in.; 8 to 14 blooms according 
to size of corm, fairly compact, many 
open, facing one way, size 4 to 5 in., wide 
open Amaryllis form; excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 7 to 12 days. A fine 
scarlet of a different tone, fine for cutting 
and garden. Buds rich scarlet. Cormels 
very prolific. Planted 4/8 and bloomed 
7/2 and 7/18 (small corm), requiring 
85 and 101 days. (XXXX). 

Yellow Treasure (Mrs. Austin). Prim- 
ulinus hybrid. Empire yellow blending 
to lemon-chrome on bases of lower petals 
to the throat; bases also dusted nopal- 
rea; anthers violet; pistil cream-white. 
An excellent clear yellow of this type. It 
is free in bloom and, therefore, valuable 
as a cut flower. Early season wet, later 
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very dry. Spikes strong, 36 in. to 39 in.; 
two or more per corm, 7 to 14 blooms, 
fairly compact, four to many open, size 
3 in., wide open Orchid form with upper 
central petal very slightly drooping to 
wide open triangular; excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 to 12 days. Cormels 
very prolific. Stems very pliable. Planted 
4/30 and bloomed 7/31, 8/4, ay ye 
and 8/21, requiring, respectively, 92, 96, 
98, tae uaa 113 days. Received Official 
Garden Certificate from American Gladi- 
olus Society’s Test Garden, 1922. Illus- 
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trated herewith. (XXXX). 

It is with regret that, through desire 
to get the last of my manuscript in 
the hands of the Editor, I was guilty 
of an unfortunate error, in crediting 
Gladiolus Scarlano to Mr. Diener. The 
description of this variety appeared 
in the January issue, 1923. Credit be- 
longs to A. E. Kunderd. My apologies 
to both Mr. Kunderd and Mr. Diener. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 





Growing Gladioli from Bulblets 
During the Winter 


BY E. F. WM. 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 
Y FIRST experiment in growing 
M Gladiolus bulblets during the 
Winter proved so interesting 
and successful that I feel that readers 
of THE FLOWER GROWER wili be inter- 
ested to read what I have to say. 
My results in growing large Gladi- 


. olus bulbs during the past four years 


were very satisfactory; yet I did not 
feel satisfied with my results in grow- 
ing small bulblets in the garden. 
While the bulblets of some varieties 
like Alice Tiplady, Rose Glory, Violet 
Glory and Primunella did very well, 
only a small per cent of the bulblets of 
the newer and more expensive varie- 
ties sprouted, and most of those that 
did grow had to be planted the next 
year to produce one-half inch to three- 
fourth inch bulbs, so that three years 
were required to produce bulbs large 
enough to bloom, and give full size 
bulbs. This I believe is the general 
experience. In my case, it must be 
added, that my duties take me away 
from home and my garden on extended 
trips, especially during the months of 
May and June, so that I cannot give 
my garden much attention during 
these months when frequent cultiva- 
tion and watering would help a great 
deal. -For these reasons I decided to 
try the experiment of growing bulb- 
lets during the Winter while I am at 
home and busy in my office. © 

The bulblets planted were mostly 
from new varieties added to my col- 
lection for the 1921 planting. The 
bulblets harvested from sixty-four va- 
rieties were planted in two or four 
inch flower pots, according to the num- 
ber of bulblets of each variety. The 
bulblets of forty-nine varieties were 
planted on January 15, 1922, while the 
bulblets of the other fifteen varieties 
were planted on February 15. Rich 
sandy soil was procured from a florist, 
but dirt from the garden was added 
for the purpose of giving the soil a 
more stick-together quality, so that 
the contents of the pots might. be 
transferred to the garden without dis- 
turbing the growing bulblets. 

Wood croquet boxes and lids were 
filled with coal ashes into which the 
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pots were set down-to the rim. This 
was done so that the ashes might 
absorb the excessive moisture from 
watering and also hold moisture. 
These boxes were placed in front of 
two windows facing directly south in 
my office on the third floor of our 
home. After covering the bulblets 
with about one-half inch of dirt, an- 
other half inch covering of fine leaf- 
mould was added to hold moisture and 
prevent a crust forming. The bulblets 
were watered every day with hot wa- 
ter until the sprouts began to show 
and after that with warm water. 

While the bulblets of some varieties 
were more irregular and slower in 
sprouting than others, nearly every 
bulblet planted had sprouted and sent 
up its blade within from four to six 
weeks after the planting. The slowest 
to germinate were the bulblets of 
Purple Glory, A. B. Kunderd, Twilight, 
Immensity, Gypsy Queen and Cath- 
arina, but nearly every bulblet grew, 
with the exception of Purple Glory, 
though they were about two weeks 
later than others in sprouting. The 
smallest per cent of bulblets to ger- 
minate and grow were the bulblets 
harvested from two large Purple Glor- 
ies. There were twenty nice sized 
bulblets but only seven germinated 
during the three months they were in 
flower pots, while several more grew 
after the contents of the pots had been 
set out in the garden. 

As the bulblets produced such a mass 
of foliage by April, I became very 
anxious to transfer them to the gar- 
den as soon as possible, which was 
after the middle of April. Though we 
had quite severe frosts during three 
succeeding nights several days after 
the bulblets had been set out, and even 
though the growth was covered with 
old carpets each night, the tips of most 
of them were frost bitten, which re- 
tarded but did not stop the growth of 
the foliage. In all instances where the 
contents of the pots could be trans- 
ferred from the pots into the garden 
without disturbing the soil and bulb- 
lets, the growth continued nicely un- 
til the crop was harvested the latter 


part of October, but where the soil 
crumbled away and partly exposed the 
growing bulblets they ripened off dur- 
ing the months of July and August. 

Did some of the bulblets produce 
flowers? I did not expect them to, but 
during the month of September four 
out of the nine Mottled Beauty, three 
of the thirty-eight Sulphur Glow, two 
of the five A. B. Kunderd, two of the 
eighteen FE. J. Shaylor and four of the 
nine Catharina ulblets planted 
bloomed from nice medium sized 
spikes. 

The greatest surprise, however, was 
in store for me when I harvested this 
lot of bulblets the latter part of Octo- 
ber. While those that ripened off 
earlier during the season did fully as 
well as any I have ever planted in the 
garden, those that kept right on grow- 
ing and would have continued to grow 
had they not been dug, certainly gave 
me a pleasant surprise. The majority 
of the crop harvested consisted of half 
to one inch bulbs, while dozens of them 
grew to full sized bulbs. The largest 
bulb harvested was one Purple Glory 
which measures two aid one-quarter 
inches, but did not bloom, while six of 
the other Purple Glories measure from 
one to one and one-half inches. 

The pleasure I derived during the 
winter months from watching the 
growth of these bulblets, which trans- 
formed the south dormer in my office 
into a veritable greenhouse, was worth 
all the time and attention given them. 
However, the fact that almost «ight 
hundred bulbs, mostly of the newer 
and more expensive varieties were har- 
vested, of which number at least five 
hundred measure from one-half up to 
one inch, and some even more, most of 
which number will produce nice flow- 
ers and large bulbs this year, made 
the experiment also a good investment, 
and saved one year’s time. 

I feel so well pleased and rewarded 
with my first experiment of growing 
bulblets during the Winter that I shall 
try the same experiment again this 
Winter, with the bulblets harvested 
from the new varieties planted during 
the year 1922. The only difficulty I 
am facing with my experiment of 
growing bulblets during the Winter is 
like that of the man who made so 
much money that he did not know 
what to do with it, but when it comes 
to that I feel that the advertising col- 
umns of THE FLOWER GROWER, which 
have served me so well to supply my 
wants, will also aid me in disposing of 
surplus stock, though I am growing 
Gladioli (almost two hundred varie- 
ties) not for the sale of flowers or 
bulbs, but for my own personal enjoy- 
ment. 

I believe that every man ough* to 
have some hobby, just so it does not 
interfere with his regular duties. Some 
thirty years ago I started out with 
amateur photography. For several 
years I switched over to fancy poultry, 
during which time I raised prize win- 
ners in the Barred Rock line. Five 
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years ago I became interested in the 
improved type of Giacioli, theugh I 
never before paid much attention to 
flowers, least of all to Gladioli, and I 
want to state that the Gladiclus hobby 
is the most intéresting and profitable 
hobby I ever had, in whic! I exnect to 
continue as long as I possibly can. 
The healthful exercise in the g»rden, 
the pleasure in seeing the rewly 
opered flowers, especially when one 
adds new varieties from year t. year 
and the enjoyment of arranging and 
admiring the flowers in various com- 
binations in vases and baskets during 
the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, more than repays one for his 
investment and time and attention. 
To me the Gladiolus hobby has proven 
a real pleasure and tonic for mind and 
body, and I have written this article 
to pass a good thing on to others. 


What Gross Feeding Will Do 


A year ago last July one of the 
neighboring women asked to come 
over to my field and see me cut the 
day’s supply of Glads. 

She was a Swede and although her 
English bothered us, she had a sweet 
manner and we gladly told her to be 
sure to come. 

Flowers were very scarce where she 
was born and lived her young life, and 
when she came to this country, it 
meant marriage, babies and lots of 
hard work. Now there are no babies, 
but there are twelve cows, and hard 
work, but no flowers. Isn’t it strange 
that even when one has become bent 
over with hard work, face seamed like 
leather, hands and fingers swelled and 
crooked; yet under that almost hideous 
covering that there is something that 
will thrill at a pretty flower? So it 
was with her. She admired in her 
broken English every variety in the 
garden, but always went back to 
Halley, saying, “prettee, prettee,” and 

asked if they stayed out in the 
field all Winter. We told her we had 
to dig them before they got frozen, 
and she told us she wanted to buy one 
of those bushes when we dug them. 
At digging time we made sure she got 
some of the best high crowned number 
one Halley bulbs. 

One day last July Mrs. Fernald 
said, “I want you to come with me to 
the folks you gave the bulbs to.” But 
I was busy; and said “some other 
time.” Then Ma said, “you come right 
along now,” and when Ma speaks that 
way, I know there isn’t going to be 
any argument and I went. On arriv- 
ing at the garden I found our friend 
had planted the bulbs in a rich spot 
well filled with cow manure and on 
the surface of the ground was a heavy 
coating of same. The spikes were up 
to my shoulder and filled with flowers. 
on were larger than any flowers I 

w this season with one exception. 
Many of the first flowers were five 
inches in diameter, and a few larger 
than this by a quarter of an inch. 


due Frower Grower 


I was face to face with the fact, 
that after growing Glads for twenty- 
eight years, and now with a Skinner 
system, and a piece of land that I 
picked out because I believed it to be 
ideal for the growth of Glads, a novice 
without any knowledge of Glads, (who 
indeed called them a bush), by feeding 
some bulbs of my own growing bounti- 
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fully, had eclipsed all except one of my 
almost two hundred varieties. 

These people are big eaters, they 
also feed their cows heavily, and their 
poultry and pigs are fed’ more food 
than any I have ever seen fed. They 
succeed with this kind of feeding, so 
she did the same with the Glads and 
wen out. A. C. FERNALD 





Rex Begonias 
BY JENNIE SPENCER FARMER 


Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HAVE GROWN for years many 
[ine and rare Begonias. I love the 

Rex family best. Every year there 
are many ncw varieties, but none of 
the Rex, new or old, are handsomer 
than Louis Chretien; Countess Louise 
Erdody; Helen Upden; Mad. Gacha; 
Elsie Cliffe; and His Majesty. These 
are old varieties, but very fine, and 
when well grown as specimen or show 
plants they are of surpassing beauty. 

The varieties of the Rex Section of 
the Begonia family are desirable ad- 
ditions to our decorative plants. They 
are of rapid growth and easy culture 
and if well cared for soon make mag- 
nificent specimens. 

In repotting Rex special care must 
be taken to avoid planting too deeply. 
The crown of the plant must not be 
covered with soil, otherwise it will de- 
cay. I think more fine Begonias are 
lost by lack of this precaution than by 
any other neglect. 

It must also be remembered that the 
Begonia is one of the few plants that 
thrive best in partial shade. East 
windows suit them best. They also 
require a warm, moist, even atmos- 
phere; and will not do well in any 
other. The temperature of the room 
should be kept at about seventy de- 
grees and sudden changes, either to 
warmer or colder, be guarded against. 
And do not give Rex much water, for a 
cold water soaked soil is death to Be- 
gonias. Just enough to prevent the 
soil from becoming thoroughly dried 
out is sufficient. 

Rex Begonias require good drainage 
and water should not come in contact 
with the leaves as it causes black 
spots. When my plants are dusty I 
go over the leaves with a soft paint 
brush and carefully brush each leaf. 

There are not many collections in 
which a Rubra is not found and if you 
only have one Begonia let it be a 
Rubra. Its large showy panicles of 
coral colore? flowers held thickly above 
the handsome leaves of darkest green, 
are beautifully contrasted, and the 
plant is such a rapid grower that a 
well tended specimen will in a short 
time reach the top of a window. 

The blooming qualities of Rubra 
President Carnot, Corrallina and Lu- 
cerna are not equalled in the flower 
class in my estimation. With these 
three winter bloomers we can have 
flowers almost continuously. A light 


rick soil suits them, that dug from 
en old well-rotted stump and mixed 
with rich garden soil and a little sand. 
For good drainage I like charcoal; it 
keeps the soil sweet and proves health- 
ful to the plant. 

The Rex likes a rather cool moist 
shady place in Summer and plenty of 
root room, and under such condition it 
will p. “uce very large handsome 
leaves, and the plants become fine 
specimens 

In the house I place the pots in a 
shallow box in the east windows with 
sphagnum moss around and about the 
pots to keep the temperature cool and 
the , sts moist. Any of the named va- 
rieties will make fine plants under 
favorable conditions. 

This class of plants needs regular 
heat, and I find a variable atmosphere 
is often the cause of their leaves drop- 
pirg. I find an vid spent hotbed in the 
shade is fine to start cuttings; and 
young plants especially of the Rex 
family. They root quickly and grow 
fast and if 1 happen to have any plants 
not doing well, into this hotbed they 
go, and soon they cre doing well. 

As the Rex Begonias described 
above are, with one or two exceptions, 
entirely distinct and arz really rare 
varieties, a still further description 
may prove of interest. 

His Majesty is a revelation in its 
unique markings, the center of th: 
large leaf having a deep olive-green, 
with a zone of silvery grey, the whcle 
leaf relieved by a suffusion of rosy 
crimson extending throughout the !eaf. 

Mme. Gacha is a reddish bronze, 
with highly colored crepe-like leaves, 
covered thickly with long silken hairs. 

Countess Louise Erdody has beauti- 
ful large curly leaves worthy of ad- 
miration. 

Helen Upden has a large light green 
leaf with a zone of silvery white. 

Elsie Cliffe has a large notched or 
lobed leaf of metallic green, and a soft 
velvety rosy bronze highly colored zone. 

Louis Chretien has a large silvery 
leaf with changeable silk-like luster, 
the center of leaf with a metallic dis- 
tinct zone of soft rose color. 


Brown’s “Gladiolus Nomenclature” 
will be ready in bound form soon. 
Place your order if you have not al- 
ready done so. See announcement 


elsewhere. 
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Black Spot of Roses 
By Pror. L. M. Massey 
(In American Rose Annual for 1922) 


probably the most common and de- 

structive disease of the Rose. It oc- 
curs wherever Roses are grown, is fre- 
quently epidemic in its severity, and is 
always a factor demanding consideration 
by both the commercial eg and the 
fancier. Along with the resulting 
from the premature defcliation and the 
decrease in the number of blossoms must 
be considered the unsightliness of dis- 
eased foliage. Furthermore, the rosarian 
has too frequently found the recommende- 
tions for control to have been made 
without due regard being given to his 
needs. Sprays which will discolor foli- 
age and buildings may be more objec- 
tionable than the disease itself, with the 
result that growers have been loath to 
use many of them, even though their 
efficiency in suppressing the disease has 
been established. 

The fact remains that black-spot is con- 
trollable, and by measures not so com- 
plicated nor objectionable but that the 
average rosarian may and will apply 
them. A word or two on symptoms is 
given in order that all may know or 
learn to recognize the di being con- 
sidered. The brief account of the life his- 
tory. of the parasite is most important, 
and should be kept in mind by ali who 
are trying to combat the disease. The 
recommendations for control must be 
closely followed, for one must realize 
that the delay of a few hours in the 
—_ of a fungicide may mean the 
difference between success and failure. 

Black-spot control should be looked 
upon as a major operation in rose-culture, 
for the problem is worthy of one’s best 
efforts, and the results to be obtained 
provide ample reward. 
Symptoms.—Black-spot may be recog- 
nized by the black spots on leaves and 
petioles*, by the leaves yellowing, and 
premature defoliation. The variety con- 
cerned will tell which of the above symp- 
toms is to predominate. The more or 
less circular spots may reach a diameter 
of a half-inch or more, are black in 
color, and have irregularly fringed mar- 
_gins. They appear in late Spring or 
early Summer, and only on the upper 
surface of the leaves. During late 
Summer and the Autumn, when cool 
nights and heavy dews prevail, the dis- 
ease increases rapidly and frequently 
becomes epidemic in severity. It is -dur- 
ing the Autumn that the disease usually 
starts on plants under glass, and, if a 
foothold is gained, continues to give 
trouble throughout the Winter. The im- 
portance of temperature and moisture in 
the development of the disease is thus 
emphasiz 
r pig ey ee of Roses is og 
ya is parasitic plant is 
microscopic and attacks Roses only. It 
lives over the Winter in dead leaves, 
either on the ground or clinging to the 
plant.t During the Winter and early 


*The disease is held to occur in Europe on ail 
parts of plants above ground. 
{Diplocarpon rosz Wolf, long known under te 
name of Actinonema rosz# (Lib.) Fries. 


Te DISEASE known as black-spot is 


Spring one of the two spor-forms of the 
fungus is developed. These winter 
spores, which serve to reproduce the fun- 
gus and which correspond to seeds of 
our higher plants, are produced in 
minute sacs which in turn are protected 
by being borne within or under a defi- 
nite, protecting fungous structure. In 
the Spring or early Summer, when the 
Rose plant is putting out its leaves, the 
eres of the parasite are matured. 

ey ooze out of the structures within 
which they are produced and are car- 
ried to the leaves. The agents involved 
in transferring the spores and thus in- 
oculating the plants are wind and splash- 
ing rain. 

When suitable conditions of temper- 
ature and moisture prevail, the spores 
on the leaves germinate by the produc- 
tion of minute germ-tubes which pene- 
trate the cuticle, or outer covering of 
the leaf. Beneath the cuticle, where it 
is beyond harm from outside influences 
(including fungicides) , the germ-tube de- 
velops into a -like structure, called 
mycelium, which is the vegetative struc- 
ture of the parasite. 

The mycelium within the leaf con- 
tinues to live throughout the Summer 
and Winter. Within about fifteen days 
after the first infections of the season 
have taken place, there arise from the 
mycelium many thousands of secondary 
or summer spores. These spores are 
disseminated by the wind, and are doubt- 
less carried long distances. On the sur- 
face of Rose leaves to which they may 
be carried, they germinate, under moist 
conditions, within a few hours. Each 
spore may produce another spot, and 
fifteen days later another crop of sum- 
mer spores is matured and ready for 
dissemination. When one considers the 
millions of spores that are produced 
from a very few spots on the leaves, 
each spore with the potentiality of pro- 
ducing another spot, it is not difficult 
to understand the rapid spread of the 
disease, nor is it difficult to realize the 
necessity for prompt action in order to 
control the malady. 

When the diseased leaves fall from 
the plant, prematurely or normally, the 
fungus does not die, but continues to 
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infection. 





company, but cannot replace, protective meas- 
ures. 

Protection—The one measure that has been suc- 
cessful 


necessary 
mination and infection ig present. This means 
that the fungicide must be applied before rains: 
that it must adhere to the leaf; that it must be 
so highly insoluble that it is not readily washed 
away, but not so much so but that it will go 
into solution as needed; and that it must be fatal 
to the fungus and uninjurious to the Rose. 
ixture fulfi 


ux 

This is doubtless the most efficient fungicide 
five pounds of copper sul- 

phate (blue stone, or blue vitriol), five pounds of 
stone or (not slacked) lime, to 

fifty gallons of water.* The chemical reaction 
from the of chemicals pro- 
duces a blue precipitate which consists, in pait, 

the active 
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of 
per lour ounces of lime to two and 
gallons of water.—Editor. 
* Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc. 1918: 82-90; also, 
The American Rose Annual 1918: 67-70. 
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in mind. The material must be applied before 
the disease appears, since the fungus lives within 
the tissues of. the leaf where it cannot be reached 
by any fungicide. This means that in New York 
State the first copheeton me must be made usually 
the latter part of May. fungicide must be 
applied before rains, not a. because it is 
ing rainy periods that infection takes place. 

hness is essential. If one will keep in 
mind the fact that it is necessary to have the 
entire upper surface of the leaf covered with the 
fungicide, this point will not be overlooked. If 
a liquid is used it is not advisable to apply so 
much to the plant that it drips from the leaves; 
and if a dust is used it is unnecessary to supply 
sufficient material to have it particularly conspicu- 
ous on the foliage. 

Applications of fungicide should be made at 
weekly or ten-day periods, depending on the 
weather and rate of growth. Frequent rains will 
wash the fungicide from the leaves and necessi- 
tate more numerous applications. The new 
poms of leaves and new leaves must be pro- 
tec 


Beginning the latter part of May, in regions 
having a climate similar to that of central New 
York State, from seven to twelve applications will 
be necessary to provide adequate protection 
throughout the Summer. As soon as the first 

ves are well out, they should receive a pro- 
tective covering of fungicide. This will prevent 
the winter spores from infecting the leaves; and 
by making thorough subsequent applications it is 
possible to keep the fungus from gaining a foot- 
hold in the garden. The old adage that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
inadequately expresses the importance to be at- 
tached to prevention, for in this case, Fa cure a 
diseased leaf is The leaf is 
destroyed, and a new one must be grown in its 
place. However, an ounce of fungicide used in a 
timely application early in the season may be 
worth a pound of the same material at a later 
date. 


dur- 








Notes from Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Massachusetts 
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The Beginning 

Hillcrest Gardens started in 1909— 
that was the year the first land was 
bought—and we began to clear the soil 
from rocks and repair the old Apple 
trees. 

Six boys came the following Summer 
and their work on the farm began. 
They were classmates of my cook’s 
son, who acted as a page in my cot- 
tage. These six boys were all from 
Weston. Soon boys from the neigh- 
boring cities of Waltham and of Au- 
burndale, a section of Newton, began 
to come. 

At first we had no boys living at 
Hillerest. They came at eight o’clock 
in the morning. The little ones went 
home at noon and the older boys 
worked till half-past four. Now we 
have no half day boys. We also have 
four boys from the High School of 
West Roxbury, where special courses 
are given in agriculture, living on the 
farm. The first year the boys are paid 
a dollar a week. After that they are 
paid twenty-five dollars a month, ex- 
cept the boys who live on the farm, 
who have their board and lodging, 
which amounts to more than the day 
boys we paid. We began with six boys 
and now take twenty every Summer. 

At first the work of clearing the 
land of rocks and building up the soil 
was not suited for boys to do. It was 
hard to keep them busy. Now the 
Strawberries are ripe when they first 
come to Hillcrest at the beginning of 
their summer vacation from school. 
Then come the Raspberries to be 
picked ; hoeing and weeding to be done. 


@ae Frowrr GrowER 


One boy who was interested in forestry 
had orders last Summer to keep the 
earth loose—in a good state of mulch 
—around the shrubs and young trees. 
Besides the work the boys do they 
have a study hour each day. On Mon- 
day everybody has to write an obser- 
vation paper about something he has 
noticed on the farm. - This year on 
Tuesday morning the boys are to draw 
the outiine of leaves, the forms of 
trees, the shapes of vegetables, and 
other matters which will train their 
eyes to note form. Wednesday after- 
noons they have lectures from men 
who are interested in the out-of-door 
life. The following lectures were given 
last Summer. 
June 21.—C. A. Weatherby, of East 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
“Wild Flowers of New England.” 
June 28.—Prof. Merritt L. Fernald, Di- 
rector of the Gray Herbarium of Har- 
vard University, 
ae History of Our Wild Flow- 


July S,+ileneen H. Manning, of North 

_Billerica, Massachusetts, 
“Beauties of New England. en 

July 12.—Ormond E. Loomis, President 

of The Open Road Magazine, 
“Writing.” 

July 19.—William Gray, Secretary of the 

American Sweet Pea Society, 
“Cultivation of Out-of-Door Roses.” 

July 26.—Prof. H. F. Tompson, Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lexington, Massachusetts, 

“Chemistry of the Air and Soil as 

Related to Plant Life.” 

August 2.—Albert R. Jenks, Middlesex 
Fruit Farm, West Acton, Massachus- 
eits, 

“Nut Growing in New England.” 

August 9—Dr. Warren K. Moorehead, 
Field Director of the Archaeological 
Survey of New England. 

“The American Indian Past and 

Present.” 

August 16.—Prof. Alexander G. McAdie, 
Director of the Blue Hill Observatory 
of Harvard University, 

“Rainmakers.” 

August 23.—Miss Elizabeth C. White, oZ 

White Bog, New Lisbon, New Jersey, 
“The Cultivation of Blueberries.” 

August 30.—-Dr. Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, Department of Ornithology Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 

“Birds of the Antarctic Regions.” 

Labor Day.—The Hillcrest Boys Read 
Their Papers. 

Judges.—Miss Delia I. Griffin, Director 
of the Children’s Museum of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

John C. Wister, President of the 

American Iris Society. 

Ormond E. Loomis, President of 

The Open Road Magazine. 

On Thursday the bape write reports 
of these lectures. This year the re- 
ports were sent to each lecturer for 
verification. Dr. Moorhead returned 
his without ehanging a word. The 
others made few changes. Dr. Mur- 
phy wrote that John Fraser, the boy 
who took The Report of the Lectures 
for his Labor Day Paper, was already 
an excellent reporter. Dr. Fernald’s 
paper was too scientific for a boy to 
get from just hearing it, so for our 
Report of The Thirteenth Summer at 
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Hillcrest, Prof. Fernald kindly lent us 
his abstract of the lecture. 

For Labor Day each boy writes a 
paper about some matter relating to 
his Summer on the farm. These we 
read on the afternoon of Labor Day 
before competent judges and prizes 
for them and for their other papers 
and their work on the farm are 
awarded. These papers are all printed 
in a report of the year’s work at Hill- 
crest. 

On Friday from eleven to twelve I 
have all the boys in their study hour 
so as to keep in touch with them. 

Saturday, being a short day at the 
farm, there is no study hour, but the 
boys have the use of my automobile 
in the afternoon and visit the Bird 
Sanctuary at Sharon and other places 
of interest to them. In August they 
have one day for a picnic to Nantasket, 
where they enjoy the sea bathing. 

The next number of THE FLOWER 
€ “~WER will contain an article by the 
Captain of the Hillcrest Boys on 
“What I Have Learned at Hillcrest 
Gardens.” 

M. R. CASE 


The Goat Willow 

One of the most beautiful of Spring- 
flowering shrubs, of comparatively large 
growth, is the male form of the Goat 
Willow, Salix Caprea. Before the frost 
is hardly gone, the large ovate spikes of 
yellow anthers make a brilliant show. In 
addition to its good appearance, it has a 
fragrance which is agreeable to most per- 
sons. The female form is far less hand- 
some. What is known as the Kilmarnock 
Willow belongs to this species—this be- 
ing the female form of the same species, 
which has assumed a weeping habit. 
This is almost destitute of fragrance. 

Considering the vreat beauty of the 
male, it is rather surprising that it is not 
more generally employed in ornamental 
gardening. The weeping variety of the 
female form is grafted on the male, and 
very often the grafted portion dies away, 
leaving only the stock living, and it is 
chiefly from these stocks that the male 
plants, occasionally seen, have been dis- 
tributed, for there has been very little 
demand for the male plants directlv from 
American nurseries.—A. McL., (In Me- 
chanics’ Monthly) 


The Oldest Tree 

According to the Kew Bulletin, the 
famous tree known as the Big Tree of 
Tule at Santa Maria de Tule, eighteen 
miles from Oaxaca, Mexico, is the oldest 
in the world. This tree is closely re- 
lated to the swamp or deciduous Cypress 
(Taxodium distichum), and is known to 
botanists as T. mucronatum. Its height 
is about 150 ft., the diameter of its trunk 
is 50 ft., and its age is supposed to be 
about 5,000 years. In 1908 C. J. Cham- 
berlain, of the University oz Chicago, 
saw the tree, and it was then in perfect 
health, not a dead twig being in sight. 
“Before the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built it was a sturdy tree, and before 
Moses led the children of Israel into the 
wilderness it must have reached the 
usual size of the species; when Rome 
was founded it must have been known 
as a big tree.” 
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Month by Month With the Flowers 
February 


BY CHARLOTTE §8. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 
EBRUARY—the shortest month. 


The flower catalogues are here; 
and no “best seller” of the year is 
read with greater interest than are 
the pages devoted to- descriptions of 
the new varieties as well as the old 
reliables of the floral kingdom. As for 
the colored illustrations, surely the 
Queen of Sheba could not have been 
arrayed in more gorgeous hues. 


Do not make the mistake of keeping 
the house plants in too warm an atmos- 
phere. There is more danger in too 
much heat, rather than too little. 
Fresh air is a necessity to plants as 
well as humans. See that they have it. 


The Freesias are blooming. These 
exquisite little flowers with their deli- 
cate perfume are a valuable addition 
to any window-garden. Freesia bulbs 
must be planted very early to do well. 
The only objection, (if it can be called 
such), to this plant is its habit of 
bending over, the frail stems not hav- 
ing enough strength to stand upright. 
The florist overcomes this httle diffi- 
culty by twisting a hoop of fine wire 
around the stems. This holds them in 
a perpendicular position, and the wire 
is hidden by the foliage. 


No one really believes in the ground 
hog as a weather prophet, but we al- 
ways hope that he does not see his 
shadow on Candlemas Day. In Scot- 
land they say: 

“If Candlemas is fair and clear, 

There’ll be two winters in the year.” 

Give the house plants the advantage 
of.the February sunshine. Do a. bit 
of extra work and move favorite speci- 
mens from one location to another dur- 
ing the day so they can get the bene- 
fit of all the sunshine that can fall 
upon them. its effect is soon apparent, 
the foliage takes on a deeper hue, the 
plants’ vitality is strengthened and 
often sick plants take courage and de- 
cide to live. 


February is a gay deceiver!. A day 
of brilliant sunshine, air s ft and 
balmy, with a Blue Jay singing his 
love song of soft fluted notes—and one 
is ready to believe that Spring has 
come; a cold blast comes out of the 
North that night and all is changed. 
The ground is covered witha blanket 
of snow, bird voices are hushed and 
no longer is there a hint of Spring in 
the air. Put no trust in February. 

If you planned a bit at planting 
time, then you have a pot containing 
red, white and blue Hyacinths in bloom 
for the twenty-second of this month. 
A beantiful and appropriate décora- 
tion for the birthday of the Father of 
his Country. : ; 


.. This is the month in which to root 


ALLISON (Tenn.) 


Geranium cuttings. Select shoots old 
enough to snap off with a clean break. 
A branch so soft that it bends, and 
has to be cut with a knife, is not old 
encugh and will usually decay before 
making roots. The rooted cuttings 
will give earlier and larger»blossoms 
than the old plant. Do not forget to 
keep the sand box moist while the 
cuttings are taking root. 


The latter part of February is the 
best time to repot the Gloxinia bulbs 
in fresh soil so they can start growth 
for their summer blossoms. 


Take pity on the seedsman and send 
in your order early before the rush 
begins. You will be doing the dealer 
a good turn and also one for yourself. 
Because you will get choice plants not 
picked over, and of better grade than 
those to be had later in the season. 
Not only this, but the seedsman will 
tuck in an extra packet or more of 
seeds gratis as a token of his apprecia- 
tion of your promptness. 


The maid of olden times assisted St. 
Valentine, in choosing her a husband, 
by fastening five Bay leaves on the 
pillow she would use that night; one 
at each corner and the fifth in the 
middle. This insured dreams of the 
future husband. 


Guard against insect pests on the 
house plants.. A bath of tobacco wa- 
ter is the best. remedy for aphides; 
spraying with kerosene emulsion 
daunts the mealy bug; and if there are 
indications of the red spider, then 
syringe the plants daily. One needs to 
be watchful in order to successfully 
combat these plant enemies. 


Puy your seeds, bulbs and - plants 
from a reliable dealer. Never buy 
bargain seeds as they mean sore dis- 
appointment to the gardener. It is a 
temptation hard to resist not to buy 
the many expensive novelties the cata- 
logues offer. But prudence suggests 
that-the wiser course would be to wait 
until their culture is generally under- 
stood. 

Plants coming into bloom need a 
fertilizer to increase thé size and bril- 
liancy of the flowers. A little am- 
monia, (about one tablespoonful to one 
gallon of water), added to the luke- 
warm: water with which the plants are 
watered is most beneficial. Do not at- 
tempt to stimulate young plants or 
they may. be permanently injured. 


Plant Pansy, Sweet Alyssum, and 
Hollyhock seed in shallow: boxes the 
latter part of this month to make 
spring bedding plants for the garden. 


A February pleasure is found in go- 
ing through the box of seeds gathered 
in the home garden. Some of the 
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nackets are large, some smaller in size, 
but enough. Why not divide your 
supply and give a start to some one 
less fortunate? Or, in making out 
your seed order, why not include an 
extra package for some flower-loving 
friend not able to buy for herself? It 
would be a golden deed. 


The showy Centaureas are desirable 
foliage plants. Sow the seeds now in 
shallow boxes for transplanting in the 
garden later in the season. 


It was the poet Longfeilow, the an- 
niversary of whose birth is in this 
month, who called the flowers “Stars, 
that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 


Mrs. Austin’s Talks 
(Continued from page 39) 
change of soil quite often make a great 
difference. From the Old Catalogue: 

“While I shall faithfully endeavor to 
do my part well, I desire to give such 
information as will enable my customers 
to meet their part of the responsibility.” 

Avoid exaggeration. The note on 
description and culture of the Gladio- 
lus, where he speaks of it “with tall 
spikes of flowers, some two feet or 
more in height” is a worthy example; 
his description of Gladiolus Ceres 
makes no mention of its height, and 
while it would seem rather short com- 
pared with the so-called “giants” of 
today yet we have grown that variety 
in quantity, years ago, and know it to 
be, under good cultivation, fully three 
feet or over, but even this great 
height is not mentioned. It is inter- 
esting to note that he speaks of Gla- 
diolus Brenchleyensis as: “Deep ver- 
milion, an old and fine variety.” 

This is a very brief description of 
one of the catalogues in the foundation 
of a great floral business that is now 
fulfilling the wish of the founder who 
cautioned customers to buy no more 
than they could well care for, saying: 

“My desire to spread the love of flow- 
ers all over this favored land is far 
greater than my care to make a few ex- 
tra dollars.” 

Truly the message of fifty years ago 
is equally valuable today, and will con- 
tinue to be on through the. centuries 
yet to come. because it inspires love for 
the beautiful, -and instills in the mind 
a desire for betterment of the. home 
through the culture of flowers. 

How better can we build our floral 
interests today than by emulating the 
spirit of helpfulness and friendliness 
of James Vick. found in the Old Cata- 
logue of fifty years ago. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


The tribute to the work of James 
Vick, the great seedsman and horticul- 
turist, contained in Mrs. Austin’s 
Talks and in the editorial by L. W. 
Lighty this month, is an acknowledg- 
ment of a worthy work well done. Few 
men have left a nobler record of hon- 
est and substantial achievements than 
James Vick, and THE FLOWER GROWER 
is, indeed, proud in assisting to per- 
petuate same. 







































































The Wood Thrush 


BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN (Boston) 


U Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 

HE BREEDING area of the 

Wood Thrush is of wide extent— 

from Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire west to South Dakota and 
south to the District of Columbia. 
Within this area it is a fairly common 
summer resident but nowhere is it 
abundant. 

Our bird is more frequently en- 
countered in a semi-open country than 
are any of its congeners, and it is not 
a stranger to the parks and orchards. 
Many a time it builds its nest on a dry 
hill side, while it. rarely haunts the 
alder swamps or the damp glens in 
which the Veery loves to hide. It is 
also more confiding than others of the 
group, and comes closer to the houses. 
A pair of Wood Thrush have been 
known to build their nest in the cen- 
ter of a village. 

Early in May these birds make their 
appearance in northern New York and 

in Massachusetts and soon after com- 
patho nest building. The nest is 
placed on a low branch of a small tree, 
sometimes on a low bush, and is of the 
type built by the family, a rough 
structure of dried grass, leaves and 
twigs, cemented with mud and lined 
with grass and fine roots. The eggs, 
three or four in number, are of a beau- 
tiful greenish blue color—a_ real 
“robin’s egg blue.” 

All our Thrushes have voices of rich 
sweet tones and liquid flute-like qual- 
ity, and three of the group sing melo- 
dies that have made them tamous. No 
one of the three has the compass of 
voice nor the volume that is so con- 
spicuous in the performances of the 
Catbird and the Thrasher, but the 
songs the Thrushes sing are of a 
higher grade as musical compositions 
than are the songs of their stronger 
voiced rivals. Ot the three the Veery 
has the most metallic tone—suggestive 
of a silver horn rather than a tiute— 
and its song is the most brilliant. ‘The 
Hermit’s voice excels in richness, and 
the song of the Hermit surpasses the 
others in spiritual quality. ‘the voice 
of-the Wood Thrush partakes of the 
quality of both, though it is neither 
as silvery as the Veery’s nor as mellow 
as the Hermit’s. But the song the 
Wood Thrush sings has a beauty that 
is all its own, and never fails to de- 
light the lover of bird music. We do 
not always hear the bird at his best, 
for he frequently sings a part only of 
his full song—sings in a broken way 
as if trying his voice—“tuning up” as 
some one has written. His full song 
is an exquisite melody, and though not 


so spiritual as the Hermit’s, it is sweet 
and placid, and when it comes to the 
ear during the early spring days, the 
days when nature is awakering, it 
carries in its tones a sense of refresh- 
ment, of bouyant hopefulness and of 
serene content. But like other birds’ 
songs, this sweet psalm of the Wood 
Thrush must be heard to be appre- 
ciated; it cannot be described. 

The call note of this Thrush re- 
sembles a sharply uttered “quirt,” and 
when annoyed or alarmed he cries 
“pit-pit” with considerable vehemence. 

When at a distance our Thrushes 
appear to be much alike, brown backed 
birds with spotted breasts, but when 
in the hand they are found to differ 
considerably in coloration. 

The Wood Thrush bears on its upper 
parts the tribal hue, a dull russet 
brown, but its crown wears a rich 
rufus tint, and the neck and back are 
tawny, while the wings and tail have 
a decided tinge of olive. The under 
parts are of a dull silver white, shad- 
ing into a creamy tint on the breast 
which is thickly marked with clearly 
defined round spots of olive brown. 
These breast s,ots are more conspicu- 
ous on the Wood Thrush than on oth- 
ers of the group, and make the bird 
distinguishable at considerable dis- 
tance. Its size too helps to separate it 
from its congeners, for it is the larg- 
est of the group, measuring about 
eight inches from tip of tail to end of 
beak. When perched it looks almost 
as large as a Robin, but a close exam- 
ination proves it somewhat smaller. 

Before the September cays are fin- 
ished the Wood 'Thrushes have silently 
stolen away from their summer homes 
and begun their long journey south- 
ward, to their winter quarters in the 
tropical regions of Cuba and Guate- 
mala, 


1922 Bird Arrivals 
By Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES (Indiana) 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


The Spring of 1922 I kept a careful 
memorandum of the arrival of our 
most common birds from their winter 
homes, and knew to the day, and al- 
most to the hour, in some cases, of 
their coming. The Winter had been a 
mild one, and migration began early. 

February 10 the first Robin came 
into the yard. It was too cold for him 
to sing much, but when the first really 
warm day came, he made up for lost 
time. In the morning he sang “cheer- 
ily-cheerup, cheerily, cheerup,” in a 
rich, vibrant voice. In the evening the 
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same notes took on a more subdued 
tenderness, but still rising above the 
other evening sounds. Too much stress 
is laid on the mischief done by Robins 
in the Cherry trees, and Strawberry 
patches. I have found in my experi- 
ence that with a Mulberry tree planted 
in the vicinity of these fruits, but little 
harm will result. Birds, as a rule, 
prefer wild fruits to cultivated ones. 

On Washington’s Birthday the 
Meadow-larks put in an appearance, 
and “sent their wavering shafts of 
song” out across the frost-bound fields. 
Their clear and exultant song of 
“spring o’ the year, spring o’ the 
year,” is inspiring to all who hear it. 
And you will hear it when they are 
with us. Something is very much the 
matter with « Meadow-lark that keeps 
quiet a half day in the Spring. From 
the farmer’s point of view the Mead- 
ow-lark is a bird of great value. Ac- 
cording to the investigation of the Bio- 
logical Survey this bird has an im- 
portant position as an insect and weed 
seed destroyer, and deserves the “most 
perfect protection that laws and public 
sentiment can afford.” 

The same day the Meadow-larks 
came, the Plovers, or Killdeers also ar- 
rived, and attracted my attention by 
their wailing cry of “killdeer, kill- 
deer!” The Plover is a common bird 
among inland ponds and pools, but sel- 
dom seen along the sea-shore. There 
is one peculiarity of the Killdeer that 
belongs to no other known bird family. 
It has but three toes. The fourth, or 
hind toe, is lacking, but the bird does 
not seem to miss it. William Watson 
Woolen says of the Plover: 


O, little Plover, still circling over 

Your nest in clover, your house of 

love, 
Sure none dare harm it and none 
alarm it, 

While you are keeping your watch 

above. 

The nest is a mere depression in the 
ground in corn field, meadow or prai- 
rie, and the four mottled eggs are 
placed with the little ends together in 
the form of a cross. 

The first day of March a whole col- 
ony of Song-sparrows came to our or- 
chard. Mr. Chapman says in “Bird 
Life:” It is the Song-sparrow who in 
February or early March opens the 
season of song, and, it is the Song- 
sparrow in November sings its closing 
notes.” Its song is ever the same 
sweet, simple, homely melody that 
every child learns to love. Within a 
few days I had seen the whole train of 
Sparrows. The Fox Sparrow, White- 
throated and White-crowned Sparrows, 
the Chipping Sparrow, Tree Sparrow, 
and the Grasshopper Sparrow, whose 
notes so remind us of the zee-e-e-e-e of 
the Grasshopper. 

The first warble of the Bluebird 
called me out of doors on the morning 
of March 7.. While snow storms may 
still be expected, the Bluebird’s ar- 
rival is always welcome and is con- 
sidered a true harbinger of Spring, 
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and the real bird lover is always lis- 
tening for his minor “tru-al-ly, tru- 
al-ly.” Bluebirds are not always mi- 
grants, however. Some members of 
the family frequently remain with us 
throughout the year. 

From this time on other matters 
claimed my attention until I failed to 
record the date of the arrival of the 
Thrashers, Catbirds, Wrens, Orioles 
and the army of warblers which liter- 
a the old Apple tree in the 
y 


Growing Cyclamen 
Without a Greenhouse 


Sow the seeds in the usual shallow 
flat, and I prefer, while about it, to 
mark off and put each seed in its own 
place, then they do not need to be 
pricked off so soon. 

There are two main points: Grow 
them cool as you can but give plenty 
of light. Seed sown in early Summer 
can be grown in the boxes for a cou- 
ple of months and then transplanted 
singly into three-inch pots. When it 
becomes necessary to bring them into 
the house, be sure to grow them ir a 
cool room, and as close to the glass as 
possible. If they grow spuindling, 
either in the house or greenhouse, they 
will be no good. 

About the soil: The local florist here, 
a trained gardener from Yorkshire 
(many years ago) thinks the Cyclamen 
does not need very rich soil, but the 
usual sod-and-manure compost with 
plenty of fibre, and “a clean pot.” He 
certainly grows beautiful plants which 
are a pleasure to look at even if they 
never bloomed—but they do. He 
grows his own seed, and, by selection, 
has a remarkably fine strain. One with 
white flowers edged with pink he calls 
Stars and Stripes. 

I sowed about forty seeds from one 
or two pods (I forget which) taken 
from a plant given to me. They were 
sown about a year ago (April) and 
some of them have bloomed though I 
have no good place to grow them. All 
seem, so far, to come true from seed 
the color being a rich magenta-crim- 
son. 

Be sure to get only the giant strain. 
I suppose it is hardly necessary to say 
that the little corms should be planted 
half out of the ground. It takes about 
fifteen months generally to get flow- 
ers from seed, as some of them are 
slow in coming up. 

After blooming in the Spring, plunge 
the pots outside in a somewhat shel- 
tered place and keep them moderately 
watered until they show signs of be- 
ing ready to start again. Then—Mr. 
Bland says—shake off all the soil and 
pot in smaller pots, shifting on as they 
grow. I did not do that last Fall, but 
had pretty fine blooming plants the 
second year, fifteen blooms open at 
once. If they had been kept in our 
warm sitting room with an east win- 
dow they would have been poor. 


GEO. S. WoopRUFF 














Digging, Dividing and Planting Peony Roots 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


O ME THERE is much the same 
fascination in digging up a 
Peony root that there used to be 
when as a child, like so many other 
children, I impatiently dug up Beans 
and Peas two or three days planted 
to see how they were getting along. 
Mr. Cooper, of Kenosha, has coined the 
phrase, “Peony Fan,” as being descrip- 
tive of Peony growers. But often I 
wonder whether many of us are not 
rather, to borrow from the title of a 
popular tune, just plain “Planting 
Fools.” Don’t we get almost as much 
fun from our digging and planting as 


‘cut it into pieces. 


ally speaking, need never be dug. In my 
yard is an Officinalis Rubra, in this 
case a real “Grandmother’s Piney” 
which has been there for at least 
thirty-five years. When it bloomed 
feebly two years ago, a feeding of bone 
meal, three or four mixing spoonfuls 
spread in a circle eight inches from the 
stems, resulted in fine blooms thé next 
year. 
DIVIDING FOR INCREASE 

For increase, the only sensible way 
is to dig the root entire and then to 
I have heard that 
one could build a forin around a clump 
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we do from the actual flowers? In the 
matter of healthful exercise we surely 
get more, and maybe it is that, along 
with our visions of future blooms, 
which lends such keen enjoyment to 
this strenuous job. 

First—how NOT to do it. Don’t 
yield to the pleas of some friend along 
about the middle of April, take your 
spade and dig down alongside a clump 
of your beloved Peonies and grub off 
a slice for said friend. That is butch- 
ery without anesthetics, for the piece 
cut off won’t do well when reset, and 
untold harm is done to the remaining 
clump by cutting off roots and damag- 
ing the crown. 

While digging up Beans two days 
planted is not very profitable, it does 
pay to dig up an old Peony which has 
not bloomed satisfactorily, to see just 
what ails it. My article in the July, 
1922, number of THE FLOWER GROWER 
covers this in detail. If one does not 
care to propagate a Peony and it is 
doing well where it is, it, almost liter- 


of American leony 

— feet oan way. Planting 

the ground and kept it so wet the Iris rotted badly. 
while dormant, to hold about eighteen 
inches of dirt through which the new 
stalks would push, and from which 
stalks new roots and eyes would he 
thrown out, making new plants by 
Fall. But I never tried it, and would 
not put much more faith in its prac- 
ticability than the silly fad of sprout- 
ing new Potatoes from old ones packed 
in straw. Nor is it ordinarily profit- 
able to dig alongside an old clump to 
cut out a piece, even in the Fall, be- 
cause there is too much waste of root 
and <rown, which may rot and damage 
the whole plant as well. 

A one eye division should not be 
divided again until the second year 
planted, and still better the third. A 
large division may be divided in one 
year, but two are better. A re-division 
every year is positively wrong. Prob- 
ably a division every three years is the 
best for the commercial grower who 
wants to keep his stock vigorous. 
There is no advantage in letting di- 
vision wait until the fifth or subse- 
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quent years; in fact it is usually a 
disadvantage, as the roots get too 
large, and perhaps not so many. di- 
visions can be made. Crown rot may 
also by this time have made inroads 
on the clump. 

TIME TO DIG 

There is only one time to dig, and 
that is in late Summer to early Fall, 
when the new buds for next year’s 
stalks have formed underground, and 
before. the white hairy rootlets. have 
put out from the old roots and. the 
crown or top of the clump. These 
white hairy rootlets- mark the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year for the Peony, 
and the new year should begin in the 
new location, not the old. That means 
we should dig from August 10 to Sep- 
tember 15, depending on latitude and 
the dryness of the season. One can 
dig at any time in late Fall, but unless 
immediately replanted hefore the white 
rootlets dry out (almost an impossi- 
bility) there is some check to the plant 
for at least the first year. Also, the 
roots are more brittle, and harder to 
divide to best advantage. If possible, 
then, dig early, and store roots, for 
later or even spring planting, in a cool, 
dark cellar. Keep them covered with 
rather dry dirt to prevent drying out 
of the roots, at the same time delaying 
the start of the white rootlets. 

TOOLS AND METHODS OF DIGGING 

Digging by horse power or tractor 
with special plows concerns few read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER. It is a 
hand job for most of us, and the im- 
portant points are to get all of the 
clump out and without tearing it to 
pieces, also to spare our backs as much 
as possible. One grower recommends 
a pointed bar of iron, like a crowbar, 
but there is danger of tearing the bot- 
tom of the clump and leaving a few 
roots deep down, which, while they 
may make new plants, if they have any 
crown material attached, would be far 
more valuable if still attached to the 
clump when it is cut up by hand. 

Before digging, identify your va- 
riety from tag or planting map, then 
cut off the tops about five inches above 
ground, and tie a tag with the name on 
it to one of the shortened stems close 
to the ground. One absolutely can- 
not trust to one’s memory to identify 
a variety after dug; they have a cer- 
tain way of looking all alike. (Pile 
atid burn all tops.) 

For the digging, I use a common 
curved tile spade with blade about 
seven inches wide and twenty inches 
long. Keep it sharp and bright. First 
go around the clump in a circle, keep- 
ing about ten inches away from the 
stems, and digging only about seven 
inches deep, throwing the dirt out 
with a sidewise motion that does not 
tear the roots. Then go around again, 
this time sinking the spade as far as 
possible, but not throwing out dirt, 
and slanting about six inches forward. 
This will cut off practically all the 
roots, but leave them long enough for 
replanting. ‘Then by lifting with the 
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spade the clump will generally raise up 
easily. Should any roots still hold, do 
not pry till they break, but take the 
spade and cut them off. Before taking 
the clump out of the hole, take a stick 
and get off all the dirt possible: This 
not only helps to refill the hole, but 
lessens the danger of breaking roots 
on account of the weight. Under no 
circumstances lift the clump out by 
the stems, pry it out with the spade, 
or take hold of the whole ciump. 

Last Fall I dug a number of twelve- 
year-old clumps, and it was some job; 
a two man job in fact, and just about 
as bad as grubbing out a stump. But 
digging by the method I have outlined 
above is not a back-breaking job, and 
usually gets the clump out entire. 
Stould any roots be torn off and re- 
main in the center of. the hole, dig 
them out and plant in nursery row, 
for if they have any crown material 
attached they will.in one or two years 
make good plants, while if left where 
they are, they may be in the way, and 
at any rate will be too deep to do well. 
Next take the clump to the hydrant 
and wash off all the dirt, taking care, 
however, not to damage the new buds 
with too strong a stream of. water. 

The washing must be done: First, 
because..one cannot see how to divide 
properly if the clump is still filled with 
dirt: And, second, because the old dirt 
in contact with the roots is exhausted 
and may carry spores of disease or 
rot. ; 

MAKING DIVISIONS 

Next comes the dividing. This is 
an art, a puzzle, a tedious job, or a 
sporting proposition; any one or all, 
—depends on how you view it. Last 
Fall I cut up over one hundred clumps, 
and my small daughter considered it 
entirely a sporting proposition, the 
point at issue being whether or not I 
cut my fingers. (I won, but had sev- 
eral narrow escapes.) To one who 
does not like to cut up a Peony it is 
surely a tedious job, a punishment al- 
most, for it cannot be hurried. Also, 
it has solitaire or one of Sam Lloyd’s 
masterpieces beaten a mile, as a puzzle, 
and if done rightly is undoubtedly an 
art. 

A clump will divide more easily if 
allowed to wilt three or four days, but 
this drys out the buds somewhat, so 
that I have quit this practice. I use 
an old large carving knife, with the 
point broken off, leaving a square end 
a half inch wide. This wide end is 
valuable for prying, not to tear the 
root apart, but to indicate the natural 
lines of cleavage or division, and thus 
to show where to cut. A torn root 
wastes material, and is inviting to 
disease. A clean cut should be made 
in every instance. A small pointed 
paring knife is a help in cutting out 
the smaller divisions on valuabie kinds. 
When making a cut requiring extreme 
care, it is safer to hold the knife rigid 
and work the clump up against it. 

When ready to start dividing, pick 
up the clump and study it from all 
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sides, top and. bottom. A simple di- 
vision will consist of. one or more 
roots, attached to an underground 
trunk composing the crown material; 
this latter from four inches long to no 
length at all, and from this crown ma- 
terial will project one or more buds or 
eyes, which later grow into stems. A 
clump might be said to consist of sev- 
eral simple divisions which have grown 
into a large mass. The problem con- 
sists in making, with as little waste 
as possible, as many proper root di- 
visions to meet the desires of the 
grower as is possible. One will get 
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from. the same clump the standard 
three to five-eye divisions, smaller one 
or two eye divisions, and scraps of 
crown material too small to sell, but 
which may be set, say six inches 
apart in rows. These latter will most 
of them make plants in one or two 
years, which can then be set out like 
any other division. There will also 
be some portions of roots with no 
crown material attached, and these are 
of no use whatever. Of course, if the 
grower does not want any one-eye di- 
visions, he can leave them on and make 
larger standard divisions. But this 
does not pay with a high priced va- 
riety. Given good soil and care, two 
one-eye divisions planted separately 
will give more increase in two or three 
years than the same two divisions 
would give if not cut apart, but planted 
as one. But the clump must not be 
cut up so that the circulatory system 
running from root to crown material 
and bud is destroyed completely. The 
cutting must follow the structure of 
the clump to be most successful and if 
this is done, a one-eye division will 
justify itself. Last Fall, from one-eye 
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divisions two years planted I got four 
divisions of Elwood Pleas, four of 
Lady Alexandra Duff, and six of 
Martin Cahuzac, all probably aver- 
aging a little larger than the common 
one-eye divisions. I make it a rule to 
leave a division large rather than 
small. . If in doubt whether a one-eye 
division can be made, I don’t try to 
make it, but let well enough alone. 
Age of root is often a deciding factor. 
I received some one-eye divisions from 
a grower last Fall which had such 
young and correspondingly small roots 
attached that they were really hardly 
worth planting. On the other hand, I 
have seen what was technically a one- 
eye division made from a three-year- 
old clump that was so large and husky 
it was just as vaiuable as a standard 
three to five-eye division, and worth 
more than many of the latter I have 
received from growers. This may all 
seem long drawn out, but there is a 
knack in proper dividing that is hard 
to explain on paper. 

Often at the bottom of a clump will 
be found a stray eye which can be 
taken off with a lower root and still 
leave enough roots for the zyes in nor- 
mal position above. Also, complete divi- 
sions may be found growing above the 
main part of the clump. I take these 
two kinds off first, then any off the side 
that are easily detached. But I don’t 
start until I have given the whole clump 
thorough study. Some of them look im- 
possible; I have even wished one could 
blow a horn and have them fall apart. 
as the walls of Jericho weredemolished. 
When ready to start on the main part 
of the clump, select what looks like 
the easiest point of entry and get 
out one division. That should leave a 
chance to get the one next to it, and so 
on arouné the outside of the clump. 
If it is an old one, this will take the 
youngest and cleanest roots and crown 
material, and leave a center chunk of 
larger roots with somewhat decayed 
crown material, and all harder to di- 
vide than the outer circle. This center 
may have to be simply cut into chunks. 
If so, trim off any roots which do not 
connect naturally with the crown ma- 
terial to which they are attached. I 
have been told that they rot and die, 
and eventually cause the whole root to 
die. I am not sure this is always so, 
but believe this trimming is good prac- 
tice. Also, rather than make a large 
division of very old roots, I cut them 
short, say to five inches, cut to sepa- 
rate root divisions, and pay no atten- 
tion to whether the crown has any 
eyes, for they will surely develop. A 
year ago I planted a center from an old 
clump of Therese which did not have 
even one eye on it, but the next Spring 
it sent up three stalks which all 
bloomed. Roots no larger than the 
thumb should not be cut back so short, 
nor should divisions where the best im- 
mediate effect is desired have the roots 
so shortened. 

I do not believe in moving a large 
clump entire. A good Peony division 
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looks toward the future, not the past. 
In other words, like a seed, it needs 
only enough root and crown material 
to give it a good start. Therefore, if 
you must move a large clump, and have 
room for only one new plant, do not re- 
set the entire clump, but only a good 
division, and sell, give or throw away 
what remains. After the second or 
third year the new division will be bet- 
ter than the entire clump would be. It 
does not pay to plan for immediate ef- 
fect with Peonies, but if it must be 
tried for, for best results plant entire 
a strong division which has been set 
out for one year. That will surely give 
some bloom, and continue to do well. 

In addition to trimming off those 
roots which do not connect naturally 
with the remaining crown tissue, and 
in order to force new root development, 
cut all roots back to only seven to nine 
inches long. This also saves digging 
an extra large hole when replanting. 
Cut off the stubs of stems close to 
crown. Put all divisions of one va- 
riety in a separate box, not in a pile, 
for loose divisions very easily get 
mixed, in most exasperating fash- 
ion. Also, when finishing with one va- 
riety, clean away all scraps that have 
fallen, and start with the board clean. 
Too much care cannot be exercised to 
keep the varieties unmixed and true 
to name. 

Some divisions with comparatively 
little root may Have even six to eight 
eyes. One grower advocates pruning 
off most of the buds to balance the re- 
duced root fibre. This sounds logical, 
though I cannot say from experience 
how it works. Such top heavy divi- 
sions, if left unpruned, however, must 
have frequent cultivation, and plenty 
of water in time of drouth, or the tops 
may wilt and even cause the death of 
the plant. Some varieties, of which 
Therese is one, are most aggravating 
to divide. It seems almost impossible 
to make use of the eyes, for the rcots 
all grow together, and then the crown 
spreads out again, so that though there 
may be eyes enough for a dozen divi- 
sions; one is lucky to get five. Mikado 
is another apt to be the same way. 
Last Fall I dug up a six-year clump 
that was almost a solid mass of eyes 
on top, but I had literally to hack it to 
pieces, and could get scarcely one 
standard division, though of course I 
did get a lot of small unbalanced ones. 
Such varieti.s should be divided when 
not over three years old. 

TREATMENT OF DISEASED CLUMPS 

Now as to the treatment of clumps 
which on digging prove to be diseased. 
The commonest affliction, if it is one, 
is crown rot. No vegetable matter can 
live’ forever, so partly decayed crowns 
may be perfectly natural. (I have, 
however, dug up an eight-year-old 
clump without a particle of decay in 
it.) The stems must decay, and this 
decay naturally follows down into the 
crown. It is aggravated by fresh ma- 
nure placed on the plants, by too wet 
location, by ants’ nests, by too shallow 
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aa and maybe by the botrytis 
light of the stems, though on this 
last point I am not sure. Sometimes 
there is a dark brown thick fluid in 
the hollowed crowns. To overcome 
all this, cut or scrape out the diseased 
tissue, and so shape the new division 
that there will be no pockets to hold 
water or decay. Then rinse again 
thoroughly, or better still, dip all roots 
in lime sulphur solution before plant- 
ing. I have been told that one very 
large grower dips all his roots, also 
that one part commercial lime sulphur 
to twenty parts water is the right pro- 
portion. But I cannot say from ex- 
perience what is right. 

If a root shows root gall infection, 

burn it up, unless it is a choice va- 
riety or you have room where you can 
set it apart from healthy plants. Root 
gall is distinguished by lumps on the 
small hairy roots, of which there will 
be an excess, and by the knobbed shape 
of the larger roots. I took five small 
divisions of Solange three years ago, 
which like practically all of the stock 
of that variety, showed root gall, tore 
off all the small roots and cut the large 
ones back to scant three inches. Then 
I planted in our very rich black prairie 
loam and gave steady cultivation. Last 
Spring, when three years old they gave 
most magnificent bloom, and when dug 
in the Fall, three of the five plants, 
now large clumps, seemed to be abso- 
lutely free of all root gall” So many 
of our choicest varieties came from 
France all diseased that we must put 
up with this disease to some extent. 
My results with Solange lead me to 
think that we may eventually get: these 
French varieties clean and healthy. 
Solange is such a vigorous variety that 
it will bloom well in spite of the dis- 
ease. 
I have been told that my practice of 
cutting back is wrong, that a large 
clean root will not get infected, but 
that all infection comes from the soil 
and enters the small white hairy root- 
lets within a year of their start. This 
may be true, and my Solange may have 
recovered in spite of my pruning back, 
and solely because it was reset in new 
ground and given continuous cultiva- 
tion. The lime sulphur dipping would 
surely kill any nematode worms (which 
cause the root gall) in soil adhering to 
the root. 

Occasionally one will find one or 
more roots, not crown, rotted with a 
wet rot which I have never seen ex- 
plained. This may be the decay of 
roots still attached to their divisions, 
but cut off from their natural crown 
material, as mentioned above, but I am 
more inclined to ascribe it to some 
definite cause, such as sour soil or a 
definite bacteria. A root without 
crown material may live for years un- 
derground and apparently be healthy, 
but it never makes top growth. The 
safest way to handle this rot is to dis- 
card the plant entire, as I believe it is 
dangerous. There is a dry root rot, 
dark brown, that can be cut out and 
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outgrown in new soil. As a precau- 
tion I keep a jar of strong permanga- 
nate solution handy and dip my knife 
in it often, rubbing the blade clean 
before starting to cut again. 

Don’t get frightened if you find a 
Peony clump that is not absolutely 
clean and free from some sort of de- 
cay. If a grower tells you there are 
no Peony diseases or that he has no 
diseased Peonies, put him down as a 
most probable liar. Peonies are not 
immortal, they get diseased, and most 
of their diseases are universal. But 
even at that, the Peony is one of the 
surest lived and easiest cared for of 
all perennials, and pays the largest 
dividends for money, labor and affec- 
tion bestowed. 

REPLANTING 

Finally, and more briefly, the re- 
planting. Set from two to four feet 
apart in rows three to four feet apart, 
depending on how long you intend to 
leave them. For permanent planting 
four by four feet ought to be the mini- 
mum. Set in good soil, using no ma- 
nure, in well drained location, away 
from trees and shrubbery, and from 
foundations, if possible. 

Dig a hole just large enough to take 
in the roots without bending. If roots 
are too long, break them off rather 
than bend them, or as they grow they 
will stay crooked and hinder the 
proper growth of the clump. This is 
important. Also, dig the hole just 
deep enough to let the plant rest on 
firm bottom with the new eyes or 
buds exactly two inches below what 
will be the permanent level of the soil. 
This is extremely important. Any at- 
tempt to set different varieties at dif- 
ferent depths is useless puttering. 

Very deep preparation of the soil is 
advocated by most growers. If this is 
given just before planting time, it is 
difficult, almost impossible, to be sure 
that the dirt and plant will ultimately 
settle so that the eyes will be at the 
right depth. The solution of this prob- 
lem is to PREPARE YOUR GROUND 
IN THE SPRING. Then it will be 
settled and you can dig a hole to an 
exact depth in the Fall, as directed 
above. Almost any kind of crop can 
be raised in the Summer, without loss 
of space. Simply plant so that there 
will be a space eight inches square 
wherever you want a Peony. It can be 
set out in a blooming flower bed:or a 
corn field or potato patch with little 
trouble. 

Unless your soil is what is techni- 
cally called “tight clay” an ordinary 
plowing of six or seven inches is deep 
enough. Subsequent cultivation will 
put the soil in good shape. To borrow 
from the paint manufacturer’s slogan, 
let me say, “Stir the surface and you 
stir all.” In any good agricultural 
soil, the proper retention of moisture 
coupled with good drainage, guaran- 
tees enough friability of soil for the 
Peony. If your soil is a tight clay and 
it must be trenched and remade to a 
depth of two feet, you will have to get 
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your advice from some one besides 
myself, for I would call that not agri- 
culture, but mining, and out here in 
the corn belt of Illinois we do not have 
to mine our soil to make stuff grow. 

When the plant is properly set in 
the hole, pull in fine dirt, working it 
loosely around the roots with the fin- 
gers, if you wish. When the hole is 
nearly filled, pour in a lot of water and 
then finish with more dirt, heaped into 
a mound at least five inches high. I 
do not favor firming the soil around 
the roots. If rightly done, it is too 
slow; if hurried, the roots may be 
broken. Moreover, the watering and 
subsequent rains will settle the dirt 
far better than you can doit. If wa- 
ter is not available, and the soil is 
damp enough to keep the root from 
drying out, watering may be omitted. 
But in bone dry soil at least a pint of 
water should be given every root, 
which should then be covered further 
with dry dirt. The mound on tor al- 
lows for settling, and does away with 
the need for a mulch the frst vear to 
prevent heaving. If there is any ex- 
cess of dirt in the Spring, it can be 
poked away with a stick after the new 
stalks have appeared. 
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Do not set a plant where an old one 
has been taken out. They do not do 
well. I dug some up last Fall to see 
for myself. One had died, three oth- 
ers had made almost no growth, and 
looked like fish out of water. If you 
have to reset in the same place, dig 
out two or three bushels of old dirt 
and replace with new. 

Do not set a piant where an old ap- 
ple stump has been taken out. A Peony 
root will become infected with the 
same white mould and dry rot that af- 
fects old apple wood. The diseased 
tissue looks exactly like a piece of dry 
rotten wood. Moving to a new location 
and scraping clean, wil! cure it, once 
the infection starts. 


PLANTING RECORD 


Above all, keep an accurate diagram 
and record of your planting. Make 
two copies, keep one at home for ref- 
erence, and another in your safety de- 
posit box. Tags tied to stakes may 
get lost, or be changed by some one 
bert on malicious mischief. Your 
Peonies have value if you can identify 
them; your enjoyment of them is 
increased if you make their individual 
acquaintance. 
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Redlands Horticultural and 
Improvement Society 


November Flower Show 


The annual Fall Flower Show of the 
Redlands Horticultural and Improvement 
Association was held in the arcade of the 
Santa Fe Railway Station on November 
9 to 11, 1922. It was originally planned 
to hold the show for two days only, but 
the wealth of bloom, the wonderful way 
that the flowers held up under the in- 
fluence of the cool fresh air of the ar- 
cade, and the many requests to keep the 
show open through Armistice Day, caused 
the management to continue it for the 
longer period. No finer flower show has 
ever been held in Redlands, either from 
the standpoint of staging or the quality 
of the individual exhibits. The manage- 
ment and arrangement of the exhibits 
were in the competent hands of Raymond 
Hornby. 

The amateur entries were very fine in- 
deed, particularly so when it is remem- 
bered that this Society defines an ama- 
teur as “one who employs xo hired labor, 
but whose flowers and plants are the 
product of his own labor and skill.” The 
feat of Mrs. A. E: Grow in not only car- 
rying off the grand trophy for amateurs, 
but making a very respectable race for 
the open trophy also is not often dupli- 
cated in shows of this scope and nature. 
The well distributed winnings of Dr. S. 
S. Berry’s garden were sufficient to carry 











off the premier honors in the open divi- 
sion, scoring a total of sixty-two points. 
Almost without exception the exhibits 
were outdoor wn. 
The awards in the respective classes 
were as follows: 


_ CLASS I—AMATEURS 
A. CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


(1) One Bloom, any Color or Variet: 
A. E. rat exhibiting 
Pockett; Second won by Mrs. A. E. 
; Third won by 


warded to Mrs. E. Sperry, 


igold. 
(2) Six White, one Variety. 
First _. by Mrs. E. Sperry exhibiting 


Betsy Ross; Second won by Mrs. E. Grow, 
o—, ‘Louisa Pockett ; Thea won by 
| alattng Hammond, exhibiting William 


(3) Six Pink, one V; 


ng 
won by Mrs. . Sperry, exhibiting Rose Day. 
(4) Six Red, one \ 

First won by Vere F. Montigel, exhibiting 
William Mease; Second won by David Huck- 
aby, i Pockett’s Crimson; Third won 
by Rev. . Brenan, exhibiting Pockett’s 
Be Sop 


(5) Six Yellow, one Neyer te 
First won by Mrs. E. exhibiting 
Golden Elberon; adh won by Mrs. E. 
Sperry, 4 Woodside; Third won by 
Mrs. A. ree exhibiting Daily a, Spe- 
cial Ribbon of Merit awarded to . E. H. 
Brenan, exhibiting Yellow — 

(6) Six Lavender, one Variety. 

Special Ribbon of Merit awarded to Rev. D. 

z=. bm anager exhibiting Dr. Enguehard. 

ix Bronze, Variety. 


First won te: Mrs. A. E. Grow, exhibiting 
Bob Pulling; masond won by David Huckaby, 

biting >; Third won by Mrs. L. 
oO. Meaumnent, 


(8) Singles, Vase of one Variety. 
First won by Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick, exhib- 


(7) 8 


(9) 
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iting Mildred Presby; Second won by Mrs. A 
E. Grow, exhibiting Dainty; Third won by 
Mrs. E. Sperry, exhibiting Mrs. W. E. Buck- 
ingham. 
Pompons, Vase of one Variety. 
First won by Mrs. L. O. Hammond, exhibit- 
ing Hallowe'en; Second won by Mrs. A. E. 
Grow; Third won by M. B. Easton. Special 
Ribbon of Merit awarded to Mrs. E. Sperry, 
exhibiting Bright Bessie. 
C. ANNUALS 

Cosmos, Eighteen Sprays. (No entries.) 
Marigolds, Twelve Sprays. one Variety. 
First won by Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick ; Second 
won by Miss Grace Eaton: Third won by 
Mrs. A. E. Grow. Special Ribbon of Merit 
awarded to Miss Grace Eaton. 
Zinnias, Twelve Blooms, one Color. 
Svecial Ribbon of Merit awarded to Rev. D. 
M. Kirkpatrick. 

CLASS II—OPEN 

A. CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
One Bloom, any Variety or Color. 
First won by Mrs. A. ©. Grow, exhibiting 
Mrs. Paul Moore; Second wou by City Parks, 
exhibiting Mrs. May Hunter; Third won by 
City Parks, exhibiting Betsey Ross. Special 
Se Se ee Mrs. A. E. Grow, 
exhibiting Mrs. H. J. 
Eight ‘Blooms, one a8 wy ‘Fight Varieties. 
om Ribbon of Merit awarded to City 
ar’ 


Eight White, one Variety. 
Special Ribbon of — = awarded to City 
Parks, exhibiting Betsy Ross 

Eight Yellow, one Variety. 

Special Ribbon of Merit awarded to City 
Perks, exhibiting Marigeld. 

ight Blooms, Japanese Anemone type, dis- 


E. Grow, —y a 


to 
Twenty-four Blooms, small Japanese Anemone 


type. 
Pirst won by Mrs. A. E. Grow. 4g mame 
T Second won by 8S. S 


vingstone ; 
hibiting Ida Catherine Skiff ; 
City ee os Mrs. W. 
ham. 1 Ribbons of Merit awarded to 
Mrs. oe G White exhibiting Mrs. Maz Behr, 
and to ity Parks, exhibiting Roupel Beauty. 
exhibit of Three Varieties in single 


First won by Mrs Cc. G. bed gr we mpg md 
Dundee, Anna L. Moran, and Quinola: 
ond won by Mrs. C. G. White, wi sien 
Shaker Lady, Allentown, and Garza; Third 
won by Mrs C. G. White, exhibiting Neola, 
Viola, and —— Beasie. 
PERENNIALS 

Twelve Spikes or Clusters, one Variety. 
First won by S. S. Berry, exhibiting Salvia 
leucantha; Second won by Mrs. Jennie Devis, 
exhibiting Gaillardias; Third won by Mrs 
Paul W. Moore. Special Ribbon of Merit 
awarded to S. S. Berry, exhibiting Campanula 

C. ANNUALS 
Cosmos, Eighteen Sprays, one Variety. 
First won by Mrs Jennie Davis; Second won 
le me Parks; Third won by Mrs. F. H. 


Marigolds, Eighteen Sprays, 

First won by A. Hornby: Second won by 

Mrs. Jennie Davis; Third won by Miss Edith 

Bates. 

Zinnias, Eighteen Blooms, one Coler. 

First won by A. Hornby: Second won by A. 

Hornby; Third won by A. Hornby 

Annuals not included above, Eighteen Sprays, 
one Variety. 

First won by City Parks, exhibiting Ruffled 

Petunias: Second won by 8S. Berry, exhib- 

iting California Giant Asters: Third won by 

Mrs. Jennie Davis, exhibiting Plumed Celosias. 

. Buss AND TUBERS 

Dahlias, twelve Blooms, any Variety. 

First won by City Parks, exhibiting Pride of 

; Seeond won by Mrs. Jennie Davis, 

exhibiting Decorata; Third won by Mrs. M. 

. Special Ribbon of Merit awarded 

to Mrs. F. H. Lewis. 

Blossoms from other Bulbous Plants, Eight- 
een Sprays. 

First won by S. S. Berry, exhibiting “s 

unguicularis. margtantn : Second won by 8. 


Berry, coronariu 
Third won ve s. 8. 5 ag exhibiting oun 
grown). 

EAs ae 
Basket or Vase of 
Special Ribbon of Merit cmmaniet to Mrs. Jen- 
nie Davis; no other awards 
Basket or Vase ry Single Chrysanthemums. 
First won by 58. Berry, exhibiting Kather- 
ine Simmons; second won by 8S. 8S. Berry, 
exhibiting Sara G. Verity; Third won by Mrs. 
N. B. Hinckley. 
Basket or Vase of Marigolds. 
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First won by Mrs H. Lewis; Second won 

by City Parks; Third won by Mrs. N. B. 

Hinckley. 

(4) Basket or Vase of Roses. 

First won by Mrs. Jennie. Davis, exhibiting 

ag eg J. L. Mock; Second won by Mrs. 
M. King, exhibiting Trish Fireflame and 

Irian Elegance; Third won by Mrs. W. D 


(5) Basket or Vase of Mixed Garden Flowers. 

First, Second and Third won by S. S. Berry. 
Fruits AND VEGETABLES 
(1) Apples, plate of five. 
won by F. M. Parrish, exhibiting Rome 

Beauty; Second won by John Parrish, ex- 
hibiting Rome Beauty; Third won by Grow- 
ers’ Service Company, exhibiting Winesap. 

(2) Persimmons, plate of five. 
Special Ribbon of Merit awarded to Mrs. L. 
M. King. 

(3) Pomegranates, plate of five. 
First wen by Mrs. Jenny Davis, exhibiting 
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Challenge Cup for Finest Chrysanthemum Bloom 
shown in Amateur Section—Won by Mrs. A 
E. Grow, exhibiting Louisa Pockett. 

CLASS II 

Chamber of C ce sg x iSase Challenge Tro- 
phy)—Won by S. S. 

Challenge Trophy for ty ‘Pertect Exhibit in 
Flower Show—Won by Mrs. A. Hornby, ex- 
hibiting Calendulas. 

Challenge Cup for Finest Chrysanthemum Bloom 
shown in Open Section—Won by Mrs. A. E. 
Grow, exhibiting Mrs. Paul Moore. 

Gardener’s Trophy awarded to professional gar- 
dener winning in Class II-A2—Won by Robert 
Adams, gardener for Redlands City Parks. 

Numerous minor prizes and awards 

are not here listed. j 

Judges: Paul D. St. John, Riverside, 

Cal., and Mrs. W. D. La Nice, San Ber- 

nardino, Cal. 








A GLIMPSE OF THE REDLANDS SHOW 


The classes devoted to art and 
ment were placed on the central central tables 


(Photo by Laurence L. Moore) 


Wonderful; Second won by S. S. Berry, ex- 
hibiting Wonderful; Third won by S. S. 
ful. 


(4) Grapes, three bunches. 
Special Ribbon of Merit awarded to Mrs. A. 
E. Grow, exhibiting Black Morocco. 


(5) Guavas, a 7 
Berry, exhibiting Feijoa 
Sellowiana Cand seedling } Second won by 
Ss. S. Berry, biting Feijoa Sellowiana 
(Hehre si 
(6) he wena exhibit of one Variety or Collec- 
n. 
First won by S. S. Berry, exhibiting a basket 
of twelve kitchen and pot herbs; Second won 
by Mrs. H. L. Hubbard. 
Special Ribbon of Merit awarded to Mrs. 
Mangon for exhibit of Quinces. 
Por PLANts 
(1) Chrysaathemum. 
First won by Mrs. A. E. Grow, exhibiting 
Dainty ; Se ae A. G. Hubbard; 
Third won by Mrs. A. E. Grow. 
(2) Begonia. 
First won by Mrs. A. = Grow, exhibiting 
Rez; Second won by S. S. mot ety exhibiting 
Giant White (tuberous rooted); Third won 
by Mrs. A. E. Grow, exhibiting Metallica. 
(3) Fern. 
First won by Mrs. A. E. Grow, exhibiting 
Adiantum ; Second won by City Parks, _ 
iting Nephrolepis; Third won by Mrs. 
- Grow, exhibiting Adiantum. 
(5) Specimens not included above. 
First won by Mrs. Jenny Davis, exhibiting 
Kochia ; Second won by Mrs. Jenny Davis, 


Merit awarded to City Nurseries for Cycla- 


men and potted plants ineligible for 
competition. 
SPECIAL TROPHIES 


CLASS I 


City of Redlands Cup (Grand Challenge Trophy 
for Amateurs)—-Won by Mrs. 


A. E. Grow. 


Some Legends and Myths 
of Trees and Shrubs 


(Continued from page 46) 

—“Juniper, I bend and squeeze you 
till the thief returns what he has taken 
to its place.” 

To the Greeks, the Juniper was a 
tree of furies though it had not then 
been distilled to gin. 

It is one of the trees that afforded 
a hiding place to Mary and Jesus on 
the flight to Egypt. 


The Rose is loved by all the world. 
Grown and worn in all lands except the 
Arctic and the Equatorial Belt. 

Its part in history is still told in 
rights and tributes, for in London the 
custom still holds of ‘laying the city 
sword in a bed of Rose leaves on 
Michaelmas Day—a memory of the 
War of the Rose. 

A Roumanian legend is that a Rose 
bush having achieved its utmost of 
beauty whereof a plant was capable, 
surpassed itself in one huge bud, which 
opening gave birth to a prince. 

The young man took his part in the 
affairs of men, but the rose juices 
mingled in his blood and he yearned 
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for the tranquility of his infancy and 
a knowledge that he might use to serve 
men through beauty, whereas in war 
and rapine he lived only for harm. 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 





James River Garden Club Book 


“Historic Gardens of Virginia,” is the 
name of a book to be brought out soon by 
the James River Garden Club, and is the 
first work of this kind to be undertaken 
by a garden club in America. 

The histories of sixty or more famous 
old gardens. will be told as chapters by 
various writers. Each chapter will te 
signed by its author and will be illus- 
trated by fine photographs, and, wher- 
ever possible, plan of the garden. 

A feature is being made of plates in 
color, twelve or more of the most famous 
gardens being shown. 

The .book is edited by Mrs. William 
Wilson Sale, known in the world of let- 
ters as Edith Tunis Sale, author of 
“Manors of Virginia in Colonial Times.” 
The latter, though only published in 
1910; is rated among very rare books of 
this country. 

The vresident of the James River Gar- 
den Club is Mrs. Thomas Wheelright. 
Mrs. Sale is chairman of the Historic 
Book Committee, the other members be- 
ing Mrs. Wheelright, Mrs. M. C. Patter- 
son, Mrs. John S. Williams and Mrs. 
Frank Duke. 

Although the only advertising up to 
the present has been purely personal, 
orders for the book have come from many 
parts of the world. 

The first edition will be limited to one 
thousand numbered copies. 

From a historic and educational view- 
point, for modern gardeners; and frem 
that of landscape gardeners and archi- 
tects, this book opens up an untouched 
field and fills, not only fer Virginians, 
but for all Americans, a long felt need. 

Interested parties may address James 
River Garden Club, P. O. Box 41, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Gratitude 


A Robin told me this:— 
Long, long ago, 
The earth was plagued 
With such a horde 
Of every creeping thing; 
That in the woods 
The wild growth looked as if 
Some scorching wind had passed 
And stripped the branches bare: 
And that for countless years; 
A warfare fierce was waged 
Between the birds and bugs. 


In course of time came man, 
Who tasted ruby fruit 

For which the Robins fought; 
And he pronounced it good. 


A Robin told me this:— 

That quickly man forgot 
The long, long span of years 
Through which the Robins fought, 
To save the ruby fruit. 


OscaR E. JENSEN 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Color of Gladiolus Bulbs 


To tHe Eprror:— 

Please advise me what is the color of a large 
bulb of Loveliness. am cleaning up a bunch 
labeled decided 


Answer:—Color of Gladiolus. bulbs. is 
a very fugitive thing. You cannot make 
any exact statements except on a few 
varieties. Loveliness, generally speaking, 
is a yellowish, or yellowish brown color, 
but it may have a purplish cast in some 
soils. Soil content has a great deal to 
do with color of bulbs. One lot of bulbs 
received from a wer in New Jersey, 
were all one color and before they 
bloomed, was “inclined to accuse the 
grower of sending a straight variety in- 
stead of the mixture bought. When they 
came to bloom they were mixed as per 
order. ; 

As above stated only a few varieties 
have a definite color regardless of grow- 
me conditions. Schwaben is one of these, 

a decided color which is hard to 
Geoarthe, bet enay to remember when one 
has once seen it. Myrtle is another va- 
riety that has a very distinct color of 
bulb, but there are many varieties that 
are of the same or very similar color. It 
is quite probable that Loveliness bulbs 
might be the same color as Bordeaux 
planted in the same soil. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 
Readers who can assist by general or 
information 


giving 
special will confer a favor on the in- 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 








g 


facts and definite information is desired 





QUESTIONS 


JAPAN HONEYSUCKLE FAIL TO BLOOM 
I have had several Hall’s Japan 
Honeysuckle vines for six or seven years 
now that have made good vine an leaf 
growth, but have never bloomed. Can 
yo, or — pester, talk me why? Soil 
a sandy, gravelly nature, fertilized. 
Vines grow in partial shade, but look 
healthy enough, and ave free from dis- 
ease. 





Cuas. T. JAEGER, (Wash.) 


PLANNING A FLOWER GARDEN 


One of our readers asks for informa- 
tion about a Pee a flower garden on a 
plot 20x30 feet. Suggestions for ar- 
rangement, color harmony, and _ succes- 
sion of bloom are desired. As this sub- 
geet is an important one, for doubtless 

the suggestions would benefit many peo- 
ple, as complete information as possible 


ROSE QUESTIONS 

Is there a climbing Rose that will 
bloom monthly, or practically continu- 
ously all Summer, the same as the Hy- 
brid Teas? 

Do re aeowe on their own roots 
throw 2? su like budded or grafted 
Roses? B. H. 


- HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


When is the proper time to plant 
Hardy Chrysanthemums? Will they do 
well th the open field, and what is the 
best soil? Is fresh manure likely to in- 
jure the crowns or the roots? 

R. C., (Southeastern Pa.) 


DAHLIAS IN SOUTHERN OHIO 
A reader in southern Ohio would like 
to hear from Dahlia growers in that lo- 
cation who have had success with Dah- 
lias and would be interested in knowing 
varieties that do best and are freest 
bloomers. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT HYACINTHS 
Do Hyacinths bloom only in alternate 
years, if bulbs are left in the ground for 
several years without digging or divid- 
ing? Or will they bloom each year pro- 
ng soil conditions are right? 


QUESTIONS ON GLADIOLUS BREEDING 

First: What is the logical cross to pro- 
duce a blue or near-blue Gladiolus? 

Second: the genetics of such va- 
rieties as Blue Jay, Hyacinth, ise, 
etc., known?—S. O. M. 


A subscriber wants to know how to 
combat Black’s disease of Delphiniums. 
Can any of our, readers give the neces- 
sary information? 


ANSWERS 
GERANIUMS AND CALLA LILIES 


The best Geranium slips are the side 
shoots that come out from the leaf axils. 
These may be carefully broken off when 
about three inches long, being carefu 
to injure the wood of the slip. 
leaves on the shoot may then be taken off, 
being careful not to injure the “bark, 
leaving only two or three small leaves at 
the tip. The shoot can be rooted in either 
sand or water, as desired. If rooted in 
sand, the sand should be rather coarse, 
and free from dust and the finer parti- 
cles, and when finally ready to receive 
the shoot should be about three inches 


deep in the pot or box used. The shoot 
may be set either holding upright in 
the empty pot or box and turning the 


sand about it, or by digging a hole in 
which to place it. If the shoot is pushed 
down into the sand, however, injury to 
the tissues will result, a Foot 
ing. If the shoot is to iw 


ter, simply use a glass or suitable 
tacle and — ep filled, changing frequ — « 
if the water becomes stale. Either in in sand 
or water, the shoot should be covered 
ner ~ its entire length. 

are potted u in 
oa rich soil, an eae thor- 


oughly. Do not water too frequently un- 
til growth starts, but be governed by the 
——- of the top soil in the pot. 
poy lenty of light at all times, and wa- 
ally as growth comes = been 4 
= not allow the plant to get 
After flowering in the Spey 4 ma in 
June, place the pot on its side in an out- 
of-the-way place outdoors and allow it to 
dry out and the plant to die down until 
August again comes, when the plant may 
be repotted in good soil and made ready 
for another year.—P. E. J. 
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Catalogues and Price Lists. 


E. Kunderd & Son, Ashley, Ind. Catalogue 
of Gindiol Kunderd‘s best strains exclusively. 


John H. McKibbin, 1309 Division St., Goshen, 
Ind. Catalogue of Giadioli. 30 pages and cover. 
pages of color illustrations, including 

front cover. 


George and Anna Hunsberger, R. D. 1, 
— unsberger, Saginaw, 


Beebe & Tucker, Mitchellville, Iowa. Richly il- 
lustrated folder of Gladioli. 


Geo. H. Walker, North Dighton, Mass. Walker's 
—— Dahlias illustrated catalogue. 24 pages 
and cover. 


E. E. Stewart, Brooklyn, Mich. Wholesale price 
list of Gladioli. 


Walter H. Rice, ‘Rumecn, 2 N. J. Retail cata- 
logue of Gladioli and Dahlias. 


a. E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. Gen- 

eral catalogue for 1923. Seeds, bulbs and plants. 

44 pages and cover. Pansies, Asters, Petunias, 

Giadioli, Perennials, Peonies, Phioxes, 

a oe Well illustrated and sub- 
ntial. 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens, 125 125 Concord St., Port- 
land, Me. Retail catalogue of Gladioli. 


ei® J. Rooney, 1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, 
Wholesale list of Giadioli. 
J. 5 Sp 3S Bale &. Berkeley, 
Mimeographed catalogue and 
Gladioli, and Roses. 


B. & A. Norley, Roslindale, Mass. Circular of 
Gladiolus Beaconflame. - 


Calif. 
price list of Dahlias, 


Azro M. Dows, Lowell, Mass. Trade list of 
Gladioli and retail list of Dahlias. 


Louis F. Drake, 118 Dodge St., Buffalo, N. 
Retail list of Gladioli. 


Tait Bros. Co., Brunswick, Ga. Retail list of 
Gladioli and Amaryllis. - 


W. W. Wilmore, P. O. Box 382, Denver, Colo. 
Trade Het of Dakites, Gindicll, Fesnies and Hardy 


Dahlia Farm, P. O. Box E, Compton, 
Calif. 16 page catalogue of Dahlias, well illus- 
trated, with cover. 


The Grinnell Nursery and Flower Farm, Grin- 
Surplus list of Giadioli, Dahlias, Can- 
Hardy Plants. 


roe Retail list 
of Gladioli. 


A. J. Anderson, Division Ave, Rte. 1, White 
Bear Lake, Minn. Catalogue and price list of 
Gladioli. 16 pages and cover. 


Stewart & Fisher, Trenton, N. J. 
catalogue of Dahlias. 
excellent 


A. J. Anderson, Division Ave. R. F. D. 1, 
White Bear Lake, Minn. Wholesale price list of 


Illustrated 
20 pages and cover, with 


Gladiolus Bill, Canandaigua, N.Y. Retail price 
list of Gladioli. 


32 
Dahlia descriptions are especially good and the 
Game Het containe many of the new end sare 


Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. E. Eighteenth St., 
Portland, Ore. Price jist of Gladioli. 


De Giorgi Brothers Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Wastenee petee Se of sane ent Gower moth, 

annnals, and greenhouse 
plants. 96 pages and — 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
Childs 1923 Spring catalogue. 144 pages with 
colored cover, and several other color plates. 
Wiswar conde and Gower stecin ore oiven Lousiai 
attention. 


The Edgewater Farms, Sterling, Ill. Ilustrated 
price list of Giadioli. 20 pages and cover. 
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W. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. Catalogue of 
Peonies and Gladioli. 


Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. Re- 
tail catalogue and price list of Dahlias for 1923. 
A large number of varieties are listed. 


A. B. de Groat, Bath, Steuben County, N. Y. 
Retail price list of Gladioli. 


C. C. Thayer, 321 Wallace Ave., New Castle, Pa. 
Illustrated retail catalogue and price list of Gla- 


ids Gardens, Route 4, Box 11, Manitowoc 
ate Wis. Descriptive catalogue ‘of new and 
rare varieties of Gladioli. 


W. E. Kirchhoff, Sr., Monterey, Calif. Retail 
list of Gladioli. 

Monterey Bulb Co., Monterey, Calif. Trade price 
list of Gladioli. 

Gladacres Flower Farm, H. E. Chriswell, Wana- 
kah, N. Y., Hamburg P. O. Retail catalogue and 
price list of Gladioli. 

Fred W. Baumgras, = Pearl St., 
Mich. Retail catalogue of Gladioli. 


Fred Baumgras, 423 Pearl St., Lansing, 
Mich. Wholeale list of Gladio of Gladioli. 


B. & A. a ay e7 G4 Bradfield. Ave., Roslindale, 
Mass. Wholesale list 


Lansing, 


United Bulb Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. Special 
circular of Gladioli, Majestic and Muriel. 

Next month extra attachments for 
THE FLOWER GROWER Special Garden 
Cultivator will be illustrated and de- 
scribed, and also a drill seeder which 
may be attached to this useful tool. 
The entire equipment requires but a 
comparatively small investment and 
anyone with even a moderate size gar- 
den cannot afford to get along without 
this outfit. Efficient gardening cannot 
be done without the right kind of im- 
proved tools. 


Bailey’s Cyclo of Horticulture 
should be in the ds of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
spectus and terms of monthly payment 


plan. 
Map1son Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
Grower, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
9 Eyecare Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Brown’s Gladiolus Nomen- 
clature in Bound Form 

The check list, or “Gladiolus Nomen- 
clature,” as the articles have been 
called, compiled by Clark W. Brown, 
Ashland, Mass., ran through many is- 
sues of THE FLOWER GROWER. These 
lists are now all in type and about to 
be published in bound pamphlet form. 
They will be distributed without 
charge to members of the American 
Gladiolus Society. To all others the 
price will be $1.00 per copy. 

These lists are invaluable to Gladi- 
olus growers for the information they 
contain on varieties, spelling, origina- 
tor, brief color description, and year 
introduced. Amateurs as well as com- 
mercial growers will find the lists most 
useful for this purpose. While no 


Guz Frower GRoweER 


claim is made for thorough complete- 
ness or perfect accuracy, as a first at- 
tempt along this line, the work is en- 
titled to great credit; and additions 
can be made to it from time to time as 
new varieties are introduced. 

Don’t forget that members of the 
A. G. S. receive this work free, oth- 
an eee send their orders now, price 

1.00. 


Madison Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, 
SA 


Surplus Issues of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower For Sale 


We have a few more of the old issues of 

THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
Twenty, all different for 50c. 

These are extra issues and not consecutive, 
only odds and ends of the surplus. Much 
cially for Gladiolus growers. 

MApIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 


GLADIOLI 


Metzner’s Grand Prize Strain! 
Descriptive catalogue of our own cre- 
ations ready for mail Feb. 1st. contains 
some new Gladioli of size and beauty 
to be had only from 
METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View - - Calif. 
Copy will be mailed on request. 
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BUY PLANTING STOCK AND BULBLETS 


Here’s your chance to buy some of Kunderd’s 
best, also best European and Standard varie- 
ties, planting stock and bulblets at the right 
Price. Write ps a, E. —, junatessle list of 


ROBERT R. WALKER 
Dept. C. . Mansfield, Mass. 








+ 





WORLD’S BEST ASTERS 

















Ready May 15th Seed Plants 
HEART OF FRANCE, finest ruby red.1 ae 
est ruby red Sc 5c 
PACIFIC BEAUTY. lavender_Isc 0c 
Finest novelties mixed...” 15c 40c 
Choice kinds in grand miscture == Ie 
exhibit lant: 1.75 
Send for tle Kat of eee hereon for § 


PAUL L. WARD, Plantsman, HILLSDALE, MICH. 


Quality Glads 


Le Marechal Foch, 4, Byree Smith, White 
Purple 





and Glory, Anna Eberius, Fallen 
Leaves, Jack London and many 7 others. 
Send for retail price list 


MRS. EARL DEHNHOFF 
Vanburen - Ohio 








i 
4 


The Best Gladilas Seed Obtainable 


seeds $3.00. 
Also a limited number of i hestihy corms in all 
200 varieties—all 


the best A: and 
anes have produced. te 


INDIAN SPRINGS GARDENS 
317 W. 6th Avenue, Columbus, Ohi, 











FOR SALE: 


A good supply of best varieties of 
Gladiol 





us and Iris for Spring delivery. 
Send for price list. 
STONE CREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











HUMMUS 


The Best and Cheapest Fertility Maker 
at the Price. Send for Bulletin. 


EDWIN S. COLLINSON, 412 W. Hermit St. 
ROXBOROUGH - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














GLADIOLUS PRICES 
PER 100 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Ao dias 6.00 $ es tty —_ 








25 bulbs at 100 rate. Cash with order. Shipping 
and packing charges prepaid. All stock true to 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Monterey, California 








ORIGINATED BY LUTHER BURBANK 


Blooming size, 1 in. up, 75c. each, $7.50 per 
and with each dozen will give 100 


dozen, 
bulblets. (For February only.) Have only 


a few more thousand Elora bulblets for 
sale this year at $12.50 per 1000, and a 
small amount of planting stock’ left. 

Gladiclus Gardens 
CHARLES H. LOGAN 
Danvers, 





QUALITY GLADIOLI 


Try Our Gladioli ! 
We have the Quality ! 


Our bulbs are young, strong and full of pep. 
They won nearly all the ist prizes at the lowa 
State Fair, 1922, for largest flowers, finest 
flower spikes, general quality and texture. 
Almost our entire exhibit was of flowers 
grown bulblet the same season. 

We have some very very quod bargain: 

Fennell, Le Marechal Foch, Helen Franklin, 
Gretchen Zang, Prince of Wales and Halley. 


Fh sao Bargains on Bulbiets 


Le Marechal Foch $1, 300 Mary Fennell 
4.2 300 Gretchen Zang $1, 1000 Halley $1, 5000 

rand Mixture $1, and FREE OFFE R of 300 Le 
Marechal Foch for a $5.00 order. 


24 Page Illustrated Photogravure 
Folder. 








Wholesale List for the Trade 
BEEBE & TUCKER 


Mitchellville - Iowa 
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- To introduce our Prize ° - 
SURPRISE COLLECTIONS SPECIAL : 7° {itring Bubs -| | Mish-A-Mish Gardens 
12 Dahlia Roots - $5.cO Collection of 20 Bulbs of fine named COPEMIS MICH. 
Including Jane Selby, Break O’Day, Hor- yoristion (in guixture) actual price $2.10 for >a. oz 
12 Canna Roots > $2.00 em ee 2, or maze cobections 0 BD cose. $10.00 
Including [Pepadent Rareke. City of Port- new Red Ht F. " IANA orth 50 = Maidens Blush. 20c 2.00 
ons ati pened Cultural directions free. Rose Lu Sainte...._ eg ry 
Giadiolt .- 91-99 Waban Gladiolus Gardens Alice Tiplady .... -- 2c -.--.-.- 2.50 
25 1.00 Jack London -....-..- EP secs eses 2.50 
: 25 Yellow neve A. L. STEPHEN, - - NEWTON 68, MASS. Le M. Foch 25e 2.50 
+ “The Cream of the World's Glads.” metie ct. epeedaatyn : 
All above post in All 1st Size Bulbs Prepaid to any Address. 
s the U.S. While they tat, Malled Aoi 
No Catalogue. 
SUNSET GARDENS $1 - FORTY-DAY TICKLER - $1 
P P. 0. Box No. 131, Pitman, N. J. | Only One Order of a size of variety taken ; ] 
Bgngentiagns (rites XXX by Mz. Chon, E. bed 
i. F. Gersdorff)—3 bulbs, or 8 medium (Nos. 
. ‘ 3 & 4), or 15 small (> & 6), or 200 bulblets, for..$1 or rng ort 
Send for Literature and Price List 
{ IRIS SPECIALIST Cfromy Tel Caren) Dex. or 90 Meds ot, [ YELD’S TWO FAMOUS IRIS] 
Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland amet, OF 590 buRNete = 
ry = a Ree many Réis. (Durbenk's, Dieners & Having a fine stock of the fol- 
very large collection of the 30 small, Bulblets bulblets cost lowing, ff i i 
e best of the Bearded, Crested, FT} nomena eek ye mien 
Spuria, Siberian apanese Prim Mix. rench, Dutch ‘ 
Irises, including such rare varie- Med., or 48 small, of 400 Bulilets. esi 
- ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s FREE—A Beaconflame (50c.) with each $1 of order! LORD OF JUNE 
Blue and many fine seedlings of J. L. VONDEL - Sharon, Mass. 
: my own. ‘ The finest Iris in cultivation today 
Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden at its price 
Eatontown, N. J. STRONG ROOTS $40 PER 100 
| _Cataogne free Bound Volumes 
aces Om CALE NEPTUNE 
Complete bound copies of The Modern ~ 
ay UGLY TUBER, but Oh! what Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and Of tall stature. Considered one 
condes @f er Porm, of Dosey). are IV with indexes are still available, of the most noble and beautiful 
aes $60 PER 100 
Fis Bat oe Arig Sa tor Sos 
m The colorsaf Royalty, Mourning and Maize, R. WALLACE & CO., L 
In Solids and shaded and array,— ¢ -» Ltd. 
Tres ae the Colors of Dabs, today! Tunbridge Wells 
The cute little “ Pompon,” the monstrous big ENGLAND 
“« _ , but A 7 
Pas a ns Mae: seine 
The useful and Decorative, 
ry tS ant citer iar owes. | | Special Offer on The Pearl 
Teese gre ee ne of the Greatest of Flowers,— : 
The Wi beautiful Dahlia of Ours! In order that THE PEARL may become widely 
distributed this season, we offer—25 No. 1, 25 No. 
2, 100 No. 8, 1000 No. 6, and 1 at. bulblets, for $10.00, 
If you can use 5000 or more, write 
Eee, Dery grower who sells cut flowers 
If you can use ing stock or bulblets RY 
ama, Crystal W Mrs. Watt, Peace, Pink Pro- 
1 rex, Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Za —*—-7 
Yellow Hammer, Mr. Mark, L'Immaculee, Miss 
Helen Le Marechal Foch, 
or Mrs. Dr. Norton, write for prices stating how 
Many you Can use. 

F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON Wyte Gor, your cepy now and beve tho pete 
in the world is the room for improve- 7 , ious winter evenings. Much valuable informe. 
ment. Bolles’ Dahlia Booklets open Jyh wy PU Lary 
pe door to that paareremat in bad . beautiful colored plates Sty th 

la growing. pon pos card re- GET YOUR PRICES NOW ‘avi of Vegetables and Flowers, while 
quest I will send prospectus of Book- On New, Besutiful, Prolific Gladioli, as ming your elections. es 
lets, together with an eloquent plea sdvertieed in January howe — ing things grow.” An acknowledged authority 
for growing dahlia seeds and seedlings seri FSi or more to the trade. Write for on ing pertaining to gardening. 
and creating new dahlias; and my prices on following Digner's varieties : gt ete Reap. 
catalog containing a decidedly “‘differ- ment, Sarah Lillie, Mes. Wm. Kent, Helen Tools and Implements, Fertilizers, Insecticides, 
ent” series of descriptions of dahlias Todd, Caroline Frear Burke, John Merie Sewest and best Roses, Dahlies, Hardy Peren: 
9 offered ; also description of my rust- Coe Ae ec oenel. Litrwhite, nials; Garden and Greenhouse, Plants, Bulbs, 
less, pene Gunn tags. The Yellow Gem, Magenta, Estella, Best Vio- ———— ee 
tags end all label vexations, both in Ae rire eee akin White Ring, Whlietadian for ecute. eck colt bo snaiied 
the garden, the storage cellar, and on " Grace Henry; Scarsdale, Le: Marech frea if you mention this publication. 
storm windows and fly screens. Write pa pM gg Ly g A Gibbs’ 
. = ard + 
bps? es - shanty scarce. nici ham pany —— HENRY A. DREER 
¢ harlton Burgess Bolles oon Ae ete 714-16 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 R. F. D. 3, Box 84, Media, Pennsyivania 4.” TSUESTOR SES 
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Bargains fenseaeciecin | | GLADIOLUS] | ROSES—FIELD and POT GROWN 


of over 250 varieties, ist Quality. ist Size. All Per 100 a 
mostly novelties. One dozen, all different Measure. =e Penirube, Vines end Hedge F Plante 
























































and all labeled, my selection, $4.50 post- a “== {0.00 Catalog a= 
paid. Also a small lot from which the Early Sunrise — a AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 
labels have — detached, per dozen 4.00 Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 
$1.50 > 4.00 Springtiela Enveniiee Ohio 8 
1 RT, LL 10.00 J 
10.00 
3.00 
White - 4.00 * o 
THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS New Hyde Park, L. L, N. Y. ; PLANTING STOCK 
New List includes limited stock of No. S*Norton im large = amounts, and smal emai 
i ties. Pee many varieties 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. J. R. KIMBALL 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. CALIFORNIA R.3 Nashua, N. H. 














DAHLIAS 


are the pee est and best and do 
ell everywhere. 
Ask ‘ee pith sie catalogue 
and free offer of our 
ia 


Archer’s Dahlia Gardens 


400 No. Marengo Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 


rs SEND 25¢ FOR} 
Most Talked of Flower Book, 

published in last 4 yrs—‘‘Unvarnished Facts” 

Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 


PEONIES 


HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. 





DAHLIAS 


Before purchasing your DAP IAS | mas 
spring, consult my catalog. Sent 
upon request. 


GEORGE. H. WALKER 
{ No. Dighton -—- Massachusetts I 



























































eS ee 3 STEWART & FISHER 
IRISES and -PEONIES weeecorcrocororrorroeronoead 40 Elmhurst Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
Now 


4 Growers of all the best varieties of exhibition 

“ 9 ; Dahlias. Also exclusive distributors of Mrs. 
, Chas. H. Stout’s originations. 
GLADACRES’ : eStats ovat 
FLOWER FARM 

Our Catalog 3 Fairlawn Gladiolus Gardens 
Well—Say! Little, But O! My!! 3 Some of the best Giadioli at lowest price 
Over 70 varieties—each one The Best. ’ Crimare Gow, © Giant, ag ye of Bilegom, ~ a, So 
P 
4 
P 
P 

















Over a hundred of the world’s choicest and rarest 
—— from 50c and up for you to 
Peonies send for 
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you love 5 new Gladacres originations. Qusity? We'll Lilywhite, Fairlawn Yellow, a Kirtland, 
a Som. tt Poot Peonies.” say so. Prices? You tell “> o Colores Nora, Gl of Kennemertend, Ames, Albia, 
72nd & Bedrord A made a copy purpose for You. Golden War 
OMAHA, ~ . N Serd your address so we can mail it,Quick. Any 10 for $1.00. The 20 for $1 50. 
Planting time will soon be here. Cc. L. GOODRICH - Luther, lowa 
H.E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P..0., N. Y. » 
Dee ee AS ited DO FLOWERS THINK? 
The Grower Should. 
2 Majestic Minture — oo That's Our Point of View. 
10 Exquisite Mixture $3.05 $2.50 Th Guide ture 
% Grand Mixture Value Sale e to Na 
25 Majestic Mixture Price EDWARD F.. BiGELow, Editor. 
25 Butterfly Mixture $3.00 $2.50 Tite teeme ie ARCADIA: Sound Beach, Conn. 
Send for Price List of Choice Gladioli. Order the cover of our Subscription, Si pee yest. Basie Cony. l5c. 
early and receive special discount. catalog, in which § Sires meaty celal, Se. A 
are listed re 
than 150 varieties 
of Gladioli. 
them are 
eaves | | THE BEST IN | 
Brimstone, BL. 
>) 
Smith, Cathari. Glow, Gold, Marshal 
pe. Dick, Hira, Foch Le Mk, Fe. Tiolady. Dorothy 
lora, Glendale, easure, mon 
Harwinton, Lou- Beauty, Minataka, and the best in Prims. 
pe MT 7 E. list ready in Dec. 
3. Jno. 
RW. N JOSEPH by MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 
De Childs, Peach- 
blow, Radi i um, 
nia, etc." Copy of 
100 cout on mn 
Goldea $1.00 $10.00 re A lofler No. 
Giory.2 1550 i 4 (one of six in 
Gai eee iat 2°00 our catalog) 30 
05 50 00 large bulbs Prim- 
Feerie (K’s)_....._. —— 15 —*® 6.00 f ! ye brides 
“ and one each Dorothy Wheeler, Butterfly, Sal- 
J. C. GROSSMAN WOLCOTTVILLE, INDIANA won Desute, Orange Brilliant t and Alice Tip- 
lady. Postpaid $1 é 
P —. THE FLOWER GROWER during Feb- 
alan lilies 4m we ~ Ht. Oy och pe per one Maidenblush free = with 
No. 2. $40 Per M above special offer. 
| BAER I a =, > p= Se 
No. 4 os 
Se sa a - The Edgewater Farms 
blets $6 per quart 
Will consider an exchange Sterling ~ ~ 7 Illinois 
WOODLAWN GARDENS — STEeRtine, ILL. 
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A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 









Send for our parte ony on 
Pink Wonder, Albania and 


Early Sn 

Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, a very fine lav- 

ender; ruby blotch. $1 each; $10 per des. 
Md for catgoeead A. NORLEY ” 
64 Bradfield Avenue Roslindale, Mass. 


BULBLETS 
oa F @c. rt 80c. P, 





$1.06. Romance, . Odin, $6.00. Dr. 
Van Fleet, $10.00. Prices are 100. 
No order for less than $1. 


Retail list No. a request 
626 Savin Ave, West Haven,Conn. | 








SPECIAL OFFER FOR FEBRUARY 
1% ia. and up, 80c. per 10 ; $5.40 per 100 ; 


{0 $4.88 per 100; ison “lary Piektord, in. 











Oregon 


























each, $10.00 per dozen. 
Crimson . Le Marechal Foch, White 
Glory, 20 cts. each, $2.00 dozen 


Helen Franklin, 15 cts. 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


Flora, ite, 

















EMMA E. PATTERSON, Burlington, Wis. 


and bul and many undeveloped promising Seed- 
Warren ° Ohio 
GLADIOLT | ee scam Bushs 
‘Anauals Per Evergreens. Hedging. 
In both bulbs and bulblets. Price list 3 Cladiol 7H Searles Sage, Asters or ——- 
in FLorists’ REVIEW. Pave, Syaees te ot and and Zones. 


JOHN GRUBB, Churchville, Pa., Dept. F. 














EVERY DAY is DOLLAR DAY ! ! ! 
leach, Defiance, Neutrality : 


and 
z 2 . 
Wane sie ie, and by Boner. C2! 
or 6 each, Chicago White, Halley 
Schwaben. Flowering for $1.00, post- 
while stock 











PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 


Choice Gladioli 


L-0-U-I-S-E per 100 
No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $15.00. 
ee ee ee 
lo. 1, $9.00; No. 2, $8.00; No. 3, $7.00. 
Bulblets, per 100, $7.50. 
Send for retail list of over 50 good varieties. 
WILLIS R. SKELLY . Stroh, Ind. 


Highest Pedigree English Seed 
Lowe ‘oe Saber of Down, 











Carnation _.__..____ 

Gladiolus (large-flowered) _200 

Gladiolus (Precio) ee. 

DELPHINIUM—This is taken solely from a select 

up of brilliant new varieties which will not 
for years yet. 

BORDER CARNATION—From the best varie- 
ties extant. There is ao finer strain in exist- 
ence. 

GLADIOLUS-— Only the best from every 
noted grower in the wortd, including Ameri- 

can, Dutch and English novelties. 
































oN 
ELF (Diener) 
Illustration shows bloom from planting stock. 
A new, early, healthy and vigorous white. 
Buds are light yellow, flowers milk white 
with lemon throat i Will not tint 
pink in sunlight. Multiplies both by division 
and many small bulblets which germinate 
well. The larger bulblets and all sizes of 
bulbs bloom the first year. This variety is 
more prolific than Mrs. Dr. Norton. 


Originator’s Price $1.00 


I offer one bulb and one dozen ing stock 
(% to %) for $2.50. ss 


Your money will be refunded if you return the stock, 
with its increase, within one year, and say you are not 
satisfied with the value. Not sold except in sets as 
above. 
One person may buy as many sets as desired, but only 
one set guaranteed to one customer. 

PREPAID PRICES 


PER 100 


1,000 
No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 Bit’s 
(K)_...$ 6.25.$ 5.00.$ ___ 








“ 
' 
; 
' 
i 
on 
' 
’ 
‘ 








 &- SR [eee 

ao 5.00. 400. 3.00. 200. 200 

in: Met io oo, na 

Semeene 10.00. 7.50. 5.00. 3.00. 5.00 

70. ..... 4144. 2.78. 2.00 

---- 5.00. 3.75. 250. 250 

725. 600. 475. 350. 3.90 

-.. 200. 150. 100. 1590 

> sale eee er oe fe 

10.00. 7.50. 5.00. 3.00. 5.00 

7.78. 6.67. 556. 445. 5.00 

ae 10.00. 7.50. 5.00. 3.00. 400 

625. 5.00. 3.75. 250. 250 

7.78. 6.67. 556. 445. 450 

50.00. 40.00. 30.00. 20.00. 50.00 

— 6 nll 

---- 500. 3.75. 250. 250 

Tee” 12.00. 800. _.. 

Rose Ash (D)_........ 45.00. 30.00. 20.00. _... 15.00 
Golden |. 18.00. 14.00. 10.00. 20.00 
00 —_—S, BH iGypeeqeee: 
Crimson Glow ........ 650. 5.00. 400. 3.00. 250 
Le Marechal Foch.... 6.00. 450. 3.00. 250. 2.00 
TT ---- 400. 300. 200. 200 
Anna Eberius 7.00 
50 bulbs at the 100 rate. 1,000 bulbs for 9 times the 
100 See beeen Sor Sh tense Hho 1.509 price . 
Conplgtn poles te qietam prlosn ee ethos wartation 
giving on varieties, 

sizes and quantities now If you have not sent 
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Dahlias for Delight 


Our 1923 my Catalogue and Cul- 


tural the world’s finest 
oiling tae free upon request. 
Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
Wakelield, Mass. 








DAHLIAS AND GLADIOL! 


Ready re. 






have some 












Se @>y Peonies, Irises 
= and Perennials 


1602 Indiana Ave. La Porte. Indiana 











dae Fiower Grower 


GLADIOLI ~=—. 


Ani, Alice Tiplad aieir, 
niet Me Pen er dieton 


Golden 
are only a ov a of the many Soetee we 
are offering. 
Send for Catalog. 
Louis F. Drake, 118 Dodge St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











OUR CATALOGUE OF DAHLIAS 


wil be jngusd ti Jong i Sa 
trons of the seaso and to ali others 
who apply —— it. “i list’ is up to date and 
contains all the m: ~~ gee varieties, new 


Semeshousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hi . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 





IRIS 


“The Poor Man’s Orchids.” They are un- 
surpassed a the home grounds, planted «ither as 
specimens, in masses, or in borders. For this 
month we offer 25 in 5 distinct oes. for $2.50; 
100 in 5 distinct varieties, for $8.00 pro. 
sure you get our 1923 descriptive list of Dablias, 
Gladioli, and Hardy Plants. 


N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 














CONROD GLADIOLUS FARM 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
Grown under Skinner System of Irvi- 
gation. Write for prices. 

EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 








CHOICE GLADIOLI 
All First Size Each Doz. 
Le Mar Ne tintin 1c $1.20 
Alice Fr pane Bite ewanth ddjeeed le = 1.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton -.._........- 6c 60 
Marshal Fock (Kunderd) cies Mc 400 
Delivery ges prepaid. 
Send r <4 my 1923 price list. 
i. F. REEDER - - Alta, Iowa 











W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


514 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 











. 


Long's Super Gat Pons 


Marvelous colors, 
My Foe (200 seeds) 25c.; 1000 
seeds, 


Catalogue and ‘ “Garden Secrets” Free 


LONG SEED co. 
Colorado 


a 4 





(GLAD FANS 


over 1000 wonderful new Gladiolus 
my own origination. Walked away 





















California Dahlias ! 
Nothing But The Best 


Our illustrated catalogue should 
prove of great interest to 
Dahlia Growers 
Advance Dahlia Farm 
Box E 
Compton, California 

















Also many other varieties, includin 
many of Kunderd's best Prim. Hybrids. : 
stan catalog on request, also Whole- 


W. S. HARRIS, - Mansfield, Mass. 














New Gladioli 


“GLENDALE” and “ELORA.” 
See photos in September and October 
issues of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, Ill. 











GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Special Prices for Special Sizes 
from 1 to 1% inches 





HALLEY, 
PRINCE of WALES, Pink 
Ww hs a 


ALT. Saffron a eee 25 
ALICE TIPLADY, Orange Saffron. -- ---. 1.50 
LINTON, Salmon Rose .-......-....---- 1.50 
Le M. FOCH, Largest Pink ..........-- 1.50 
MRS. DR. NORTON, Pink and Cream _.. 1.50 
VESUVIUS, Fine Red..---...-.---.---- 1.50 


Orders for $1.00 up accepted and prepaid 
in U.S., or Canada. Your money’s worth or 
your money back. 

Don’t forget to sign your name when you 
write for Catalogue. 


A. J. ANDERSON 


Div. Ave.,R.1, WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 





The American Botanist 
JOLIET, ILL. 
For the Student, Gardener and Nature 
Site ton ed pepetes but eotfonel, 
New ideas and 
helpful suagestions attractively ly printed—$1.50 a 











La 4 
The Lewis Peonies 
iginated b late John M. Lewis. Headed 
by the bea idark sed” “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 
Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in 


Send for list with descriptions and prices. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 








$1.00 YOUR CHOICE $1.00 | 


Flowering Size Bulbs 
5 A. Tiplady, 15 Le M. Foch, 6 Odin tg 
Brimstone, 6 Jack London, 4 Lucie, 4 
ag io Wh. Giant, $ Eee, 10 Blue 
Jay, 5 Germa, 3 Carmen Sylva. ‘The col 
ection Celivered $10. One half of above, o. 
PAUL GREENWOOD & SON, FuLton, N. Lape 














Irises and Paeonies 


LARGE SUPPLY PRICED RIGHT 





KINNER 
YSTEM OF IRRIGATION 


RAIN AT A TURN 


Waters uniformly every inch Sam 
of your flower and vegetable 


gardens. Falls gently. Does 

Bot pack or injure ten- 

der plants. Portable or fixed 3 

lines, Send for booklet cover- j 

ing all our watering systems, 

for garden, lawn and golf courses. 
SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 


Skinaer Irrigation Co., 205 Water St., Troy, O. 
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Olds Bulb Garden 








errr Ss 


Zeestraten’ open entty vet is cer- 


to 14m. tbc ca. 8 .75 a Doz. 
Pink Wonder, Mi to t in., 8 $4.50 


a 
Le Trial Ground BEE. extra choice, $1.50 





ZIP 


Prices Slashed 

















Send for list of bargains ing stock and 
3 alg bulblets, Feb. only. Al Ales lia Catalogue. 
1 Otter itetidacemiens ind Union, Ohio WALTER H.RICE - Rumson, N.J. 
= 4 
™ orange blossom fragrance) 
\ for onty $1.00 detiveret MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 
4 Catalog of Garden Seeds, 
Ficld Seeds, Bulle, andNure- Include “ Belladonna.” Also Phlox Rosalind ; the 
ff ery Stock sent free on request. introductory collection of fae Sronics double Baby Breath; the 3 best new Oriental Poppies; 
Siar ical cae and other valuable novelties. All described in a little 
labeled. W: t of John Folder with colored plate of Iris. May I mail you one? 
| are ng ew Peon 1 f00t of John FRANK EHLER 
finest varieties, 50c. per oz. Le Lo =o 





WwW. L. GUMM, Peony S lalist Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 


LeGRON FLORAL CO. FLORAL GARDENS a 



























































































































































se 
Grow the best varieti limited tities—B: 100 
Epiimene Maetay Gamera! | tetera, 
125 Amherst Drive, Toledo, 0. ford, Mrs. mit ince). Rose Ash, (1 inch), 50 Emp. of Indies Dark Red. 5c. SOc. 200 
feo Cat hove Gig Gsatereiees | Asma wig ae Hae 
Pasties Bach "'Des. Meath, Stor.” Bulblets of tuostof these varieties. | Very Fine Minture-————— "te, 2.0 
Amer Lavender Pink-.--.-.....-- $ .05 ¢ .50 F ‘list. . 
Agusta, W White with rose siripes.---- 05 ‘io EM. = Madison, New Jercey || ROURGMEGARDENE Wes soe 
Evelyn Kirtland, gual rose pink-__--- “10 1.00 
retchen Zang, ee . 4 . 
Glory of Hollend, White --~-~------72 os | GARDEN NOTES New Gladiolus Catalog 
Halley, Salmon Pink_---------------- .05  .50 20 pages and cover, 
ida Van, Red (Kunderd) -----.-----. = = The next issue of my Garden Notes, No. 15 photo-engravings, 
ond (age nea tata “05 = 10, 10, which will be issued is seiouaey, will 20 magnificent varieties. 
Panama, Rose Pink -05 50 Peonies and Reduced pri ! 
Primulinus Hybride..........-...22-2 05°50 er you scopy? ae 
Peace, Very Tall White............_. 05 .50 So. W - Van Wet, Send quick for your 
Schwaben, Light Yellow_------.--.-- 05 50 Ohio HOWARD M. GILLET 
Char = pet ieee 1.56 » Box F, New Lebanon a: A 
White 12 1.20 
Flora, Yellow 25 2.50 e 
Golden Mearure, Hest pare Yolgw-—-~ 1a 126n aaron ergs ang GLADIOLI AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Glory of Kennemeriand, Rose on Ya. IOLI One each of the following for $1.00, ist size: 
saci Fine “BOR SRR Greens | Seis Cueihe ten tac 
Le Marechal Foch, Large Lavender — . si No, 4 ‘a Mrs. Dr. Norton. } Saree Fearn Rdvenhen sxitation Conk ies 
Pink 35 258 = $2.60. Pearl, § 50 per M. ‘Send for my list of 76 fll hat of these and others at reduced eo 
om vender Maroon blotch .35 3.50 
Mrs. Watt, Am. Beauty_-.....-______ 06 .60 Bs am ime J. ALOIS EHLINGER 
PU iiicdadatthnse 25 2.50 905 West Ave. Utica, N. Y. 
Muriel, Extra Light Blue---_-- 50 5.00 Hebronville : - Mass. i - 
Bet Wits Sai ag al 
—J White with Flame throat or 2 F A TH OLE ==C_ Cc THAYER>= 
= P ~ —-ECLECTIC— 
= BULB GROWER New, Rare and Standard 
we 2754 45th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. GLADIOLI 
; SPECIALTIES Bf chavo ty vitae inaow epeattions, 8 will try them 
Dutch —Tulips = Write for descriptive list 
$3.50 321 WallaceAve. - New Castle, Pa. 
1.20 
1.50 
5.00 > 
is W. J. ENGLE & SON Closing Out At Bottom Prices 
“ee eS ae ale sous stetelrrineCnnteweers 
“730 Golden King, Klondyke, Hohenzollern and 
"80 i will be gi 
+ | PEONY and IRIS GROWERS Schwaben. |Full particalare wil be given 
: Our roots are big and “Our hearts are great.” HENR ECKERT. - Belleville. i. 
W. E. Red 10 Loo ' aaa we : 4 
Oni 2 7k al oe RS te 5 ie i 2.5¢ 
Bianhe clr vaeat Maso ai 1:00 10.00 
Pink Lily, and Pink....-...-_.- 50 5.06 €6«6F ; ; ’ 
Snow Glory Whites onnns-= imo You Need This Book 
Tempa, Old Rose Pink.---- 25 (2.50 . 
Violet Beauty, Cerise Violet_- one |e. Se co “* The Gladiolus for Profit,’’ third edi- 
White Bole Biosh White 77> ae ee . tion, 20 chapters, over 20,000 words. 
Youell’s Favorite, Lav. Pink---------. .20 2.00 - , ? “ Highest a b—--- im bein, 
Six Bulbs sold at dozen rate. Pennsylvania and California space, that describes it. Critical, un- 
Will book orders for Spring delivery on Dahlias and Gladioli. prejudiced comments on over 200 latest 
deposit of 20%. . varieties. Extremely valuable chapter 
ait soe ae ele ane Aeaae mee, amp Anely Catalogue on request on Dahlias. andsots letters of com- 
up. mendation from 2000 copies, 
ase yey oy gos et —_ age ECHO-DALE FLOWER GARDENS second editions sold. 
ou wi it to your in any Price $1.00, postpaid 
of these Berg that you do not have as R. F. D. No. 4 Pr th le Rdeuay Back 
they are all good. Norristown - - Pennsylvania R. M. CHAMPE 
All above prices are PREPAID anywhere Box 412 St. Petersburg, Fla. 
in United States. . 4 
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GLADIOLI 
The Massasoit Gardens 


NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
Offers Choice, Healthy Bulbs end Planting Stock 
of Standards and No waities at at prices that you can- 

not afford to let pass by. Sor price list. 




















SIX MEDIUM PRICED REDS 
Per Doz. Per 100 

Blackhawk_-..-....-.-----.------ $ .60 $3.50 

SS eee 50 2.00 

Empress of India.............-.. 60 3.50 

Lishesfouer euer! 65 4.00 

| ESE 50 2.50 

NE Athen dai nine eatnatitingincinianinn 60 3 

Good Mixture_..........-...--.-- 50 2.00 


The above mixture is not all red, but contains about 
30 varieties, all good. 
Cc. A. CLARK . ayland, Mich. 


If You Want. 


Glads, Dahlias or Aster Plants of 
Distinction and Merit at Right 
Prices, send for our Price List. 
DONELS FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha - Wis. 


GLADIOLI 


Send for very low aricenen Neto, Ni 

P. of Noto,’ 

orton, Schwa a Prince of ae. 
ic and Cri Glow. 


PENDLETON BROS. 
Box 508 - Santa Cruz, Cal. 











- 











GRAPE VINES — ROSES — GLADIOLUS 


$1 SPECIALS $i 

12 Grape Vines (Concord) .___.....------- $1.00 

Rambler R: oo, FS ip READ 1,00 

30 Gladiolus (Mixture «a a adhe ala i 1.00 
te 4th zone 


Write for Complete List and Prices 


UECK & HUESNER 
Stevensville 


{ GLADIOLI- a2. ksis 


Flora a 5 Le Marechal Foch, 
White Giant, and many others. 


Retail Catalogue and Trade List now ready. 
J. E. FARNSWORTH, Gladiolus Grower 
: Lancaster - Mass. 





4 








We uae" TUBEROSES 


from the Orig stock since 1892, RJ. 4 = pa 

ing only for propagating have evolved a 

superior strain in Hardiness, Freedom and Weight 

Ideal crop to follow Gladioli to clean the field of 
Bulblets. 


Planti Stock $2.50 pez hae. OF per 0.088. 
THOMAS AS BELL 
Morrisville ~ Bucks Co., Pa. 





~ 


mumeGLADIOLiaum= | 
Bulb Small Bulb 








And many others. For am Price, multi- 
ply ay Write for price list now ready. 
4 ROGER REYNOLDS, Menlo Park, Calif. 











Guz Frower Grower. 


SEND FOR 


Close Out List of Over 150 Varieties 


In All Sizes--89 of Diener’s 


Rapids Gardens 


R 4—Box 11—Manitowoc, Wis. 








WANTED --DAHLIAS! 


TUBERS OF 
**The Geisha” and “‘Sampson” 
State nurnber and price 


B. R. BALES 
Triangle Farm 


Circleville ” Ohio 











Pudor’s Puget Sound Iris Excel ! 
Pian to Piant An 
Iris Garden this Spring! 


is, rownich Bes cts ppl: 4 
w enables me to supply my c 

ple of big, sturdy, y 
pF at that sa‘ Our r climatic and soil con- 
ditions are 


oHgrow al ffs ol, and nearly all the new 


pe ty list f. for the asking. It also 
Ter of mane other choice GARDEN 
PREASURES. Ea DIOLUS BULBS, ETC. 


PUDOR’S GLORY OF PUGET-SOUND STRAIN OF 
DOUBLE FLOWERING DELPHINIUMS 


Line bred and ¢ for many years, 


Iris breeders as om Dykes 

plete color ee description 
and rating of nearly 250 of the world’ s best old 
and newest varieties. It is A with every $2.50 
order, otherwise 25 cts. (worth much more). 


O. M. PUDOR, IRIS & DELPHINIUM BREEDER 
PuYALuup, Was#., U.S. A. 
Please mention this magazine in writing. 


BARGAINS! ! 











3 HELEN FRANKLIN 


3 GRETCHEN ZANG For Only 
3 CRIMSON GLOW $2.00 
3 WILBRINK 
1B. 6 of each, for only $3.75 
2A. 3PRINCE OF WALES 
3 Le MARECHAL FOCH For Only 
3 LILYWHITE $1.50 
3 MRS. DR. NORTON ; 
2B. 6 of each, for only $2.75 
3A. 6AMERICA 
6 AUGUSTA 
6 HALLEY For Only 
6 MRS. F. RING $1.00 
$ MINNESO 
6 MESNCHLEYENSIS 
3B. 12 of each, for only $1.75 
4A. 1 G 
1WH G 
1 ORANGE GLORY For Only 
1 ROSE GLOR $2.50 
1GOLDEN GLORY 
1 KUNDERDI GLORY 
LET GLORY 


2 of each, for only $4.75 
Planting Stock 
No.4 No.5 No.6 
PRINCE OF WALES, Per cee” m4 Ay 4 $l. 4 
LILYWHITE 


THE PIERCE same = 
West Medway - Mass. 
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—HILLCREST FARM— 
Dracut 


Presents pe rp 2 and 3 sizes, 
also bulblets for sale in nearly al! the 

varieties and many of newer sorts. ole- 
sale and retail lists. Also Fancy DAHLIAS. 


Chester 8B. Colburn 











E R. F. D.3 7 LOWELL, MASS. 5 
3 BARGAINS 
Delivered in Zones 1, 2, 3 and 4: Any one of the fol- 
lo aaring vosietass for $1.00—36 Anna Wi |. 36 Prince- 
pine, Monmouth, 36 Hohenstauffen, 32 
e, 32 Ind lence, 30 Arizona, 30 Hoh 
24 Ameth Neth 24 Prigcese, 24 Butter- 
cup, 24 Giant Pink, 24 Pendieton, 26 Schwaben, 
Taconic, 26 War, 26 W . . Bulbs 1% 
in. up. In Zones 5, 6, 7 and 8, add 8c. to each vari 
Send for list of 100 varieties 
H. M. BARRETT & SON 
Hightstown - N. J. 





WE ARE MAKING 
A Special Offer 
For February and March 


Send for our price list. It will tell you. 


HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskala : Ohio 











CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


SEND FOR MY SURPLUS PRICE LIST 
O. L. RINGLE, © WAUSAU, WIS. 


Hardy Ostrich Fern 


Is the best of all hardy Ferns. Fastest grower, 
tall like a palm, abgolutely hardy, nothing better 
for di shade. west wholesale prices to 











ieep 
eners 


a ee NA EBERIUS—Large 
bulbs, 15c., prepaid. talog free. 


DE GIORGI BROTHERS © COMPANY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Ve tf: 


CY Small Fruits 


PLANTS OF 
KNOWN VALUE 


For almost half a century the name 
of Lovett has stood for the choicest 
obtainable in Raspberries, Straw er- 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes and all 
those nursery products generally 
known as small fruits. During our business 
career we have had but one single aim : to grow 
the choicest plant products obtainable under 
congenial soil and climatic conditions, with the 
help of skilled labor. 
The existence of thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers throughout the land speaks in a measure 
for the quality of the plants we have supplied. 
We shall continue to make every endeavor to 
produce a plant product better than the ordi- 
nary commercial grades. Please write for the 
45th Annual Edition of the Catalog 
Through it we will endeavor to introduce to you 
what we feel is the largest stock of really choice 
varieties of small fruits, besides some unusual 
Roses, a broad line of hardy perennials and 
other select nursery products. 
Mailed to all our customers of record about 
middle of January, but we would. like to see it 
in the hands of every FLOWER GROWER Reader 
not at present among our customers. 
LOVETT'S NURSERY, Box 185, Little Silver, New Jersey 
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ve on ‘Seer ~-7 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 


recta” E™* T** ae, | | JohnH Uimpleby, Lake View, N.Y. Pome ce 























98 :Per Cent Crimson Glow ! 


Bulblets, 1000 $1.50: Pea postpaid; insu 





Halley (Improved) 






































SRs 


vA 











Our start of Crimson tly mixed with YOUR OPPORTUNITY land Isc, Niagara, Sok Goliath and P 
p~ oy py but is more than "pure. A bar- 1% in. up, 1000 or more at $15.00 per M. ton, 10c. ye 5c. vedi 
{000 $850. Stock 100 Cash with order, F. O. B. - Ly le Ee. An fine, blooming size 
$2.00." Le M. Foch,” S000 $7.04, “Orange Glory, Mrs. EAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO. Rocky Mountains. Catalog on Peonies, Irises 
ie, Serve 1 os 65 Olmsted St. - East Hartford, Conn. and Gladioli free. ; 
Pty wy , . =. + E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohic 
NOVELTY PRIMULINUS 
German Irises, Siberian Irises, Ada-Pendieton flowered Prim.$°90 $2.00 For F ebruary Only !! 
Yellow Day-Lilies, Eulalia <> ——arainy ob 1 Gold, 1 Carmen Syiva, 1 
Pry Laandes—Clematio ii Mrs. Dr. Norton and I be i Pech, 
Gracillima, Tuberoses. Maden's Shak Fiket 3 ip 1 Gold, 1 One 2 for for 00. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS ee 2 200 Gold 1 eee aioe a 
Carterville - - - Mo. andcream”.. 50 5.00 JOHN J. PROUTY - Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
GLADWOOD GARDENS - BOxKS COPEMISH, MICH 
D — DAY in every way, business is better DAHLIAS 
better. There is a reason. Prices are 
ahli right and Glads did suff trade 
Have small surplus very choicest 5- pt OTe end Peseta: Peedi Tee ~ resem, | in fact for any purpose. First class stock 
Oe JP ee whee agara, etc., are in great demand for cut flowers. eg ed RY 
om ~ a Surplus of planting sipen and butbiote at attractive still, send us a list of your requirements and let 
¥ DAHLIA BUG prices. PRICE LIST NOW READY. us quote. 
a ee nese E. M. HOYT - Arvada, Colorado N. A. 
HALLAUER,’ Ontario, N. 























Farr’s New Iris Novelties 


These four varieties first announced in mid- 
summer of 1922 are the latest ye to the 
broad list of Irises originated an A spe in 
Wyomissing. Plants can be furnished for early 
spring use, provided I have your order within 

next three or four weeks. A limited quan- 
tity of plants, and the necessity for early plant- 
ing, make it important that your instructions 
come as soon as possible. 


Masterpiece Collection 
Sea Gull— (Farr 1922). Falls, lavender-white reticulated 
with violet-blue. Standard, white, dome-shaped. $3. 
Cecil Minturn—Standards and falls uniform shade of cat- 
tleya rose ; light beard; large flower; dome shaped. Height 2 
feet. $5. 
Sernimole—(Farr 1920). Standard, violet-rose. Falls, vel- 
vety crimson, with brilliant orange beards. Honorable mention by 
American Iris Society. $2.50. 
Japaneseque-— Standards lavender-white, flecked lilac ; falls 
deep violet-lilac edged pale lavender ; coppery yellow beard ; stand- 
ards frequently marked like falls. The six horizontal petals give 
the flower the form of a Japanese Iris. $3. 


One plant each of these four new introductions $12. 


BETTER PLANTS---By Farr 


A new booklet giving complete lists of the wonderful Farr Iris, 
Peonles, Chrysenthenusas, Phlox and other perennials, as well as de- 
ciduous’ and evergreen shrubs that should be known afd grown in al 
good gardens. If you do e this new booklet send me your name 

and address—a copy will be forwarded immediately. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 











GARDENERS’ OPPORTUNITY 





See announcement on page 
IV of the best garden tool 
obtainable, in connection 
with a subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 























LUTHER BURBANK Says:-- 


“* Although my desk and surroundings are literally 
covered with magazines, books for review, etc., yet I 
always find many items of great interest in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

“I know of no other horticultural magazine published 
anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well 
edited and so generally paaieling as the one which 
you publish.’’ 


Luther Inthe world Every without doubt the best 
ay ee, ~ knows Burbank, and, 











Burbank no business THE 
Grower, and its editor and publisher is not personally ac 
q Only 
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Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 
“Extra Quality” Young Bulbs 
soit idk Galatea tis Gap 


“Gain a Year” Collections 
Large bulbs are 1 in. and up 





Small bulbs, all less 1 in. 
Golden Measure----.- 10 large with 50 bulblets.......- $ 5.00 
- 7 . | wagiiee 5 SE ic écingecubapieee 2.50 
° Ss eneelia 50 “ (only) ee € Seek” — 10.00 
EAE <2 -cnncces-<e 10 large with 20 small, and 100 bulblets 3.00 
Le M. Foch-----.-- “ 100 ‘ 00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton.... 10 ‘ Pee “ 200 . 2.50 
Le mM. Foch ~ ers “ id 50 o - 250 “e 2.50 
Pink Wonder ---.-- <3 -.. pein o| - 5.00 
oe SO Sane 2 5 iis “e “« Hd 

White Wonder--.--.- ecg Spon oT 2 = 
Majestic Dene a 12 “ ‘ 50 “ “ 100 “ 2.50 
Peacock ......--.-- ) S. * 100 ee 1.25 
Master Weibertus...10 “ “* 7 © “ 100 set 1.25 
Searlano -.....----- — we bo a 2! 2.50 
Hubertus -..----.--- ma = ey RAs “ 100 ¥ 1.50 
Magenta -...-.-.---- 10 ~(“* °° oT 50 pe 2.50 
Alice Tiplady ------ _— $ —_—) = * 100 = 2.50 
Willis E. Fryer ‘ery 3 “ “ 12 “« “ 100 “ 3.00 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer-- 5 “ agp. * 100 - 1.25 

D. Wheeler, (Silver 

Medal, Boston) --- = mee, Seite “ 100 - 2.00 
Roem. Van. K.-.---- 5 ee kp “ 100 ned 1.25 
Pride-Lancaster .... 10 ‘ ? (or “ 100 hee 3.00 
Helen Franklin--.-- @.--* ©... 2%... “ 100 4 2.00 
TEESE, cacceeeese-s . ae kf Se “ 200 - 1.50 
Arizona ...---.-.--- 12 “ “oe: “ 200 - 1.25 
DD ansdubeoubans a: oe “ 100 - 2.26 
Cardisun ERPS Ree 12 “ “ = “ “ - “ 3.0 

Orange Glory PEC TAS 6 “ “ “ “ “ 
Catherina Aarauta be Se 10 “ “e 20 “ oe 100 “ee 3.60 
BE anccaplconses 10 2s * “ 100 e 3.00 
Angola ......--.--- 1 “ eee * 100 me 1.00 
DERE wiwtninnn stn 10 « dine iil “ 100 = 1.00 
Yellow Hammer....10 “ 2 “ “ 100 ” 1.00 
Sertas dcivery. prepaid. Send for Ret: le 


id. all List, givin 
above and others, as XR. Diener, Fern Ky Wor Kent tee 





UNEXCELLED 


— FOR— 
Flowers - Lawns - Crops 


POTASH-MARL 


NATURE'S PLANT FOOD 
ODORLESS NON-BURNING 


PRICE 2. = Ib. Bags, F.O.B. your Station 
bs. $ 2.50 1000 Ibs. $22.50 
500 : 11.25 1Ton 40.00 


—— SOLE PRODUCERS —— 


POTASH-MARL INC. 
15 East 40th Street - - New York, N. Y. 











DAHLIAS 
Something for Nothing 


IN order to establish a reliable mailing list, I want a 
letter from every subscriber to “The Flower Grower”. 

Write for new Price List, send me a list of the “Glads” 
you now grow, and I will mail youfree—a blooming size bulb 
of a good named variety you do not now have. 

Refer to my adv. in January issue and order therefrom. 
Do it now. Iso pack bulbs for shipment that they are not 
damaged by frost. DO NOT FAIL TO ORDER ROSE ASH, 
the “Color Wonder” of the “‘Glad” World. 


J. E. BRIGGS, “The Glad Man” 
IRIS 1531 Hopkins St., Berkeley, Cal. ROSES 








GLADS ; 




















“Rose Gardening cul es the taste, pro- 
acquaintance : 

favorable to health. It furnishes moderate out 

door exercise; it and the nerves.” 


The Rose Society Invites You to Membership 

Organized in 1899 “to improve. the excellence of the Rose, and increase 

interest in ite cultivation, fellowship of Rose fanciers now numbers 

nearly three thousand. Society syndicates the information and enthu- 
ho love the Rose and makes it availabie to all the mem 

to others who wish to learn how to grow on sae. ae ia, exhibi- 

an annual Rose book, it interprets all that is helpful and 


repay vy hg Annual, edited by J. —- pemestent. but 
written Society’s widespread membership, and reflectin ex. 
i all over America, is issued in March each year to mem! zo only, 
it is a well-illustrated cloth-bound “Yearbook of s 
and includes the most complete and up-to-date Rose knowledge for the 
amateur issued anywhere. , 

5. Privieos f comm Com it- 
Privileges of Membership 5 ene ing mi 
ant and care for Roses. Other in” 


: ae 4 4 ion regarding Rose culture, 
of the Society in “‘increasing the in- sources of literature, etc., available 
Secretary’s office. 


To: Help You Grow 








4 $3 for 1923 Memberchip to 
The American Rose Society 


602 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Prepare Now for the 
Green Velvety Lawn 


eeavil ITER You'll Want Next Spring 


a As an ideal winter mulch for lawns, “F. & L”— 
S\ nature’s fertilizer and insecticide - is the logical 
B\ choice of lawn and garden experts who make 
y | careful comparisons. 

C =| “F.&I.” is both a fertilizer and an insecticide— 


rs) a purely y copetaie product which rapidly disinte- 
< pistes. adding valuable humus to the soil. “F. & 
ESSOMGITS) manure yet st containe no insect peste or weed 
———— seeds and is free from objectionable odor. 
Manuf ~ ; Write today for literature and prices 
“F. & I.”’, Green 
F. @ b Gol Gro The F. & I. Tobacco Products Co. 


100-200 Fulton St. 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 


Tobacco Stems, Dusis 
and Powders 




















Get Acquainted With 
Gilson Garden Tools 


i) Keep A pat garden at the highest state 
cultivation with the help of 
The Gilson Dub!-Duti (Cultivator-Weeder). 
r joes in i es 
= eatest of all scuffle h that it mak 
stroke count. Absolutely — the 
ar 


vator. Has sci 
ally sha teeth, adjustable to width of 
rows. y adapted for pulveriz 
ing of the soil, "esides cutting all “the 
in both hand 


in 3 sizes, in 

and wheel hoe. If your seed or hardware 

store does not handle the Gilson Line, 

write us; also write today for _ 

* Beiter C Through Cultivation’’ 

i ibing the entire line of 

Gilson Garden Tools in detail, it gives 

many Bg a gardene Soa the most 

Jon to t ardener  m: 
a. Mail led free on request. 


“. E. GILSON CO. 








202 Valley Street, Port Washington, Wis. 
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1 intend to quate reasonable 
ABOUT PRICES. advertisements, but !want 
toeelirandy quoted 


you may order at prices 
by any reputable grower and | will the order or return your money. 


SPECIAL OFFER: One each, postpaid, for $1.50 





; 











Pride of Hillegom_—---------- % || 100 Oakwood Mixture, 1 in. up, 
a oe | selected, all colors, for $1.50. 
titan nn contcamedimenito 25 

Prophetesse Sipadsssenssesonne a 50 Primulinus Hybrids, Kunderd 
Anny Wigan —-ano- 05 || strain, blooming size, for $1.90. 
50 Good Mixt.._-------------> 1.00 


Send for my catalogue of 175 varieties of Glads. 
Mention THE FLoweR GROWER. 





GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Gladiolus Grower 
Independence . lowa 











e o£ '° e @ 99 Rich Aster purple, white 
Gladiolus~“V coe Dik crn cog 
WWM Sess es 


4% in. fore bulbs, poston, for $1.00. If aa with it 


with increase, before next Deemndar Gal pour money 


will be refunded. 
EUROPA and other standard varieties in several sizes at lowest prices. 
For So Say caer of Re Kind over mate to Gladiolus lovers, send 
your name 


NORMAN E. TULLY, Hubbard, O. 














WE GROW $273 ee eee 
Mary Fennell, es —¥ “Tebwcken, 
Pendleton, P. Perfection, Hulot, Europa, K Zang, Louise, etc. 
cetaiehadipetaenens diimen 
MONTEREY oe tie 


Monterey Calif. 











White Glory 


is a beautiful Sieenten of Gladiolus, a finely ruffled 
sort, sure to and should be in every 
collection. 
Butss, 1} to 13 in., $1.75 per doz., $12.00 per 100. 

Le MARECHAL Focu; 1% to 19 in., $1.50 per doz., $9.00 per 100. 
Crimson GLow, 1% to 1? in., $2.00 per doz., $10.00 per 100. 
ALL STOCK TRUE TO NAME. 

Fifty bulbs at 100 rate, prepaid to 4th zone. 


HOMER F. CHASE, Grower 
Wilton New Hampshire 























Forced to Reduce Our Stock 
Before March First....... 


To the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER now comes a rare opportunity 
to purchase the cream of the Gladiolus market at a wonderful saving. 


We are tote the choice of any of the 160 choice new Kunderd Va- 
anton, 923 catalogue at the rate of two bulbs of the same kind 


This ap saints to the single bulb rate only, not the dozen nor hundred rate 
and does not include our special Collection nor Mixtures. 


As we intend Geaging om ine location Met Ist it will be impossible 


for us to extend this than February 25 
Orders accompanied ee for ship- 
ments to suit the customer. 


All bulbs offered are A-1 as represented. 1% inches and up in size. 
We believe it will be impossible to duplicate this oa offer else- 
1923 catalogue on 


where, for stocks of such quality. 
E. J. KUNDERD & SON, - Ashley, indiana, U. S. A. 























Gladiolus--Imperator 


A Grand Novelty which every Grower = Amateur should 
procure. Flowers of Immense Size and most beautiful 
shape, of a rich creamy white on extraordinary strong and 
tall stems. Several of our patrons who ordered a few last 
season, write us that they consider it the best white in 
existence. 2 


EXTRA MOTHERBULBS 
Per doz. $10; Per hundred $80 
Our price list contains amongst others 

uable varieties : 











the foliowing val 
RED Mr. C. P. Alkemade YELLOW « 
Brilliant Vesta Tilley Flora 
Clemenceau White City Germa 
Red Canna White Perfection Golden Measure 
Rubini, very early VIOLET Obelisque 
Vesuvius Jacoba Van Beieren PRIMULINUS 
Citronella 
ROSE BLUF Hermione 
Early Sunrise Badenia Maiden’s Blush 
La Beaute La Nuit Orange Brilliant 
Odin Muriel Satyr 
WHITE Rev. Ewbank Scarletta 
Imperator Rembrandt (syn. Souvenir 
Lene Graetz l’Oiseau Bleu) Orange Queen 


Complete Descriptive Price List Free on Request 


J. HEEMSKERK 


, Care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 


Purchasers should apply to the Federal Horticultural 
Board, Washington, D. C., for necessary import license. 








JF A8%60 Baakees BFa> se | || 























Dahlias 


Price List describing nearly 500 varie- 
ties now ready for distribution. Send 
for your copy. 








Our Dahlias are grown especially for 
the roots under field culture— without 
being forced or over-fertilized. 





Huntington Beach Nurseries 


Joseph Vavra, Prop. 
Seventh and Main 


Huntington Beach - - Calif. 
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Sale! 
Very Special! 


For Dozen Price, Multiply by 10 





Kunderd’s Newest Prims 


Large Bulb Small Bulb Bulblets 





each each 10¢ 
Golden Butterfly ______--_- $ .40 $ .35 $5.00 
I adits Bila ice aan -75 -50 6.00 
Salmon Beauty ---------- .20 15 1.00 
Se So .40 .30 5.00 
aS See -25 .20 1.00 
SEE eae ayes meer ae Pn 35 -25 3.00 
SI tiie td ed edt Wieden 35 -25 3.00 
aim ine aaa a 25 * 2.00 
i fad einen tie coe ce 50 .40 5.00 
Ci cons aoncnecekeene es .25 -20 2.00 
i Ersgive ct nteanwasasc -50 .35 5.00 
0 Been en 35 3.00 
ere. ee -50 5.00 
Nightingale ____________-_ 25 -20 3.00 
dvb ticcciceerscccaplionmanccciaoentenet -25 -20 2.50 
ieSer esas 25 .20 2.50 
RK Soles ae -25 -20 2.00 
Select List of Rare and Fancy Sorts 
Sulphur Glow (Kunderd) _— .75 .50 6.00 
A. B. Kunderd (Kunderd) _ —_.50 -40 5.00 
Masterpiece (Kunderd) ____ 1.00 -75 10.00 
Blue Orchid (Kunderd) _.__ _.30 -20 5.00 
Orange Glory (Kunderd) _ .20 15 2.00 
Yellow Gem (Kunderd) _.  .15 10 1.50 
Diener’s White (Diener) _ -50 -45 5.00 
Elora (Burbank) -____-___ -50 .30 1.50 
A. G. Nelson (Fischer) ___ -40 .30 4.00 
Desdemone (Brunelet) ___ -25 -20 2.00 
Heliotrope (Brunelet) ____ .20 2.00 
Europa (Pfitzer) ________ -20 1.00 


Choice seedlings from above varieties 
and others as good, per 100, $5.00. Bulb- 
lets, per 1,000, $2.00. Seed from above per 
pkt., 50c.; $2.00 per oz. 


Send for General Trade List 








- You Know 
Le Marechal Foch 


That grand cross between America and 
Halley, combining all the good qualities of 
both; larger, better 
pink color; owning no 
superior in vigor and 
prolificacy; and its ex- 
treme earliness and 
forcing quality making 
it the florist’s pink 
Gladiolus par excel- 
lence. 











Now! is the time to 
stock up: Just note 
these prices. We want 
to turn our surplus 
into money and will 
sacrifice to do so. 


Le Marechal Foch 


This is your chance. Clean, select and 
true to name. 


Size, Inches Per 1000 
Large Forcing Size_-_---_- 1% to2and larger $62.50 
Standard First Size___--_- 1% to1% 55.00 
Standard Second Size___._1% to1% 47.50 
Standard Third Size_-_-_-- 1 to1% 37.50 
Standard Fourth Size__._. % tol 30.00 
Standard Fifth Size_---- %to % 22.00 
Med Sizes__.______-__-_ upto % 15.00 
Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 
counted bulblets___.____________ per 1,000 2.00 
Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 
counted bulblets.._..._.__._.______ per 10,000 17.50 
Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 
counted bulblets._..._...____-__ per 50,000 75.00 


From originator’s stock and guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and true to name. 





H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 
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" 
LUTHER BURBANK Bulbs quoted by the 100 and Bulblets prepaid 
Thousand rates.not prepaid. 
Bulblets 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No 5 Me.6 1500 
Says e . AMERICA -________ 009 $15.00 $12.00 $10.00 $ 8.00 $ 5.00 $ 300 $ .50 
Te enn ce lee ert a ae a en ee cee 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 -75 
CHICAGO WHITE 1000 25.00 
“ ° HALLEY 1000 cage) it 12.00 8.00 5.00 300 50 
I know of no other horticul- ene 200 ise iss 
PANAMA -_._._... 1000 22.00 18.00 12.00 8.00 400 75 
: . eee ne 100 325 2.75 200 150 1.00 .75 
tural magazine published any- PINK BEAUTY_--1000 € 20.00 1500 10.00 5.00 60 
- x ine @ 16 ‘ 1.75 1.25 -75 
: : a nrdetcebad 1000 35.00 30.00 25.00 2000 15.00 1000 100 
where which is so thoroughly | peta Atel 100 400 3.50 300 225 2.00 1.75 
per at. 
. . MRS. F. KING lesen 1000 1400 1200 800 600 300 150 .50 
practical, so well edited and so (Giightly mixciy 10” «FS? «125 100 158 
e ° BLACKHAWE --_.-.-. 1000 11.00 8.00 4.00 2.00 1.00 
generally interesting as the one ea te i ee 
whi ish.” 40 eee 
ich you publish. SCHWABEN ~~" 100 350 3.00 250 200 
MRS. WATT _______ 100 350 3.00 200 150 
LE M. FOCH______- 100 4.00 300 200 250 
MRS. F. PENDLETON “ 350 3.00 250 2 00 1.50 100 1.00 
YELLOW HAMMER 100 3.50 3 00 250 2.00 1.50 1.00 100 
GRETCHEN ZANG_ 100 450 3.50 3.00 250 2.00 1.50 200 
Standard Mixed—1i1000 1-1 I ee re $10 00 
Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Calif., ae... 5 60 
is without doubt the best known plant pdsrz tbe mit hth ot an ew, no Bnd ber,” Sed for 
breeder in the world. Everybody knows shipment. 25% will hold winter orders till April Ist. 
Burbank, and, therefore, this spontaneous ; 
approval of THE FLOWER GROWER comes THE FARMER NURSERY 
from the highest authority. E. A. FARMER, Prop. 
‘ Linden Hills Sta. Route 2 
sane Minneapolis, Minn. Brooksville, Florida 
After March 20th Nov. 15th te March 20th 




























MARSHAL FOCH (Kunderd) - $3.50 per dozen $25.00 per 100 No. 1 
20.00 No. 3 
Certificate of Merit by Massachusetts Horticultural Society 16.00 No. 4 
13.00 No. 5 
11.00 No. 6 
Bulblets 20.00 per 1000 
DOROTHY WHEELER (Kunderd) - $2.00 per dozen $14.00 per 100 No. 1 
11.00 No. 2 
Tall plant, very large and massive. 9.00 No. 3 
Richest rose pink with lighter throat 7.00 No. 4 
Silver Medal by Massachusetts Horticultural Society 5.50 No. 5 
4.00 No. 6 
Bulblets 7.00 per 1000 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
PERSEUS (Kunderd) Tall, bright orange____.._.___.____.._.-_._-_.-_---._--- resLOO ane "57.00" 
MINT AKA (Kunderd) Upper pe petals soft _ pink, lower petals soft creamy yellow re oe 


These varieties were purchased by me in the year 1918, as socdiings under Kunderd’s No.8 and No. 15. 
PRIMULINUS MIXTURE: A mixture from Kunderd’s best twenty-five (25) named Primulinus varieties: 
ig RE a aT = 65 bulbs $3.00 





This mixture is of first size bulbs of Gold Drop, Dorothy Wheeler, Salmon Beauty, Perseus, Mintaka, and the like. 
The above prices F. O. B. Lexington, Mass. Special —— yp 
Your inquiries are solicited. Price list cooihe about Jan. 1, 1 


C. F. FAIRBANKS, Cary Farm, Inc., Lexington, Mass. 
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DOWS’ DELIGHTFUL DAHLIAS 
AND GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


TRADE NAMES ADOPTED 1921 
CHOICE VARIETIES AT VERY LOW PRICES 
15% discount from list on orders received in Feb.; 10% in Mar. 
Get your orders in early and Save Money. 


Address AZRO M. DOWS 
Dept. “B,” Fairburn Bidg. a Lowell, Mass. 











} in. and under PLANTING STOCK 
i : 15 Wilbri 


America _.......__. Se eee $.75 Wilbrink____...__- 50 
IE rcedietnenpals 50 SEER 75 Evelyn Kirtland. 2.00 
ESP aR AS 50 ie enas ake Se erada _.__._..._.... 200 
Hiawatha__________ 50 Mrs. Pendieton_..150 Mr. Mark__._..... 2.00 
I RAR ee 50 | “Se eee 1.50 ion... 2.00 
Glory of Holland. 50 Princeof Wales... 1.50 Le M. Foch.__.__. 5.00 
of India.. .75 Schwaben -....... 1.50 Norton -.......... 5.00 
anama ......._... Dt <thatipeeknese 1.50 


HENRY E. PATTERSON, 889 N. Union St.,. ROCKLAND, MASS. 




















GLADIOLI 


Bulbs are 1-1% in. Prices per 100 


Mrs. W. E. Fryer 
Monmouth... . - 





E. J. Shaylor 
Gretchen Zang 


L’Immaculee 
Master Wietse_-..-. .-. 


Mrs. F. Pendleton -.- 
Mrs. Watt. 


25 at the 100 rate Prepaid in the 4th zone. 


GEO.HALL, Adelphia, N. J. 





THE “VOS” ORIGINATIONS 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 
Which we received from a well known firm of Gladiolus 
Growers: 

‘‘We believe your originations will become very popular when 
they are better known. We tried a few last year and we were 
well pleased with them. 

“Your varieties have a delicacy of tinting that we have not 
seen before.”’ 

Our contribution to the Gladiolus world (the result 
of years of painstaking efforts) is based on the old motto: 
“Not How Many, but How Good.” 

Below is a partial list of our Originations with a brief 
description of each: 

CHATEAU THIERRY—Bright cerise. . Magnificent. 

EROS—Exquisite pink. Very early. 

FAIR KING—Best scarlet in existence. 

JOHANNESFEUR—Brownish red. Velvet texture. 

JOHN M. GOOD—Very pale yellow. 

MAINE—Considered the most beautiful white Gladiolus 
on the market. A rare beauty. 

MORNING GLORY—The improved ‘Schwaben.’ 

MRS. PETER VOS—Colored like Peach Blossoms. 

NEBRASKA—Violet blue. 

OHIO—An unusual shade of White. 

RADIUM— Delicate pink. The gem of all the Glads. 

WOLVERINE—Flesh colored. An excellent propagator. 

Ask us about the above varieties. We will be pleased 
to answer your inquiries, and remember! We sell only 
healthy bulbs and guarantee them to be true to name. 


P. VOS & SON 


Growers of 
True-to-Name Gladioli 
Grand Rapids a m . Michigan 
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Scarlet Treasure 


Dazzling scarlet. Pure self color. Good 
size blooms, many open at one time, and 
well placed on a graceful spike, strikingly 
attractive. 





this List Promptly, send for it direct to 


Endorsed by great authorities: Prof. A. C. Beal, Registrar of American Gladiolus Society, 
and Mr. Chas. E. F. Gersdorff, of Washington, D. C. 


The above describes one of the Three New Austin Originations offered in our Trial 
Ground List. In addition this T. G. List offers, as a guide to commercial beginners, a selection of 
varieties that have been found especially desirable and among the best money-makers. To obtain 


Austin Trial Grounds, 356 North Freedom St., Ravenna, Ohio 





in fine bulbs for forcing. 
peck or bushel. 


bulblets. 





A. H. Austin Co., 


Our Crop of the “BIG FOUR” 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Bertrex and Herada, 


was never so large and fine as this year. We can still supply several thousand of each 
We have planting stock of these varieties in 
all sizes ; and for the first time are offering Bulblets in Quantity, by the quart, 


We also havea good selection of the other good standards in nearly all sizes and 
Ask for our Wholesale List. It Tells the Story 


Wayland, Ohio 
































INTRODUCTION 





This year we will introduce to the trade 
three of the best Gladioli ever produced 
and offer same at very reasonable prices. 


EXCELSIOR each $.50 per doz. $5.00 per 100 $30.00 
JEWELL each .50 per doz. 5.00 per 100 30.00 
CHAUTAUQUA RED each .50 per doz. 5.00 per 100 30.00 


Read what Raymond Champe writes in his 
booklet “Gladiolus for Profit.” Read what 
Chas. E. F. Gersdorff writes in his Garden 
Notes on Gladiolus in October number of 
The Flower Grower, also of EXCELSIOR 
in the November number. And read in our 
catalogue what Prof. A. C. Beal of Cornell 
University writes about our Gladiolus Prim- 
ulinus varieties in general. 

Catalogue in which we list Gladiolus, Iris, 
Peonies, Astibles, Trollius, Christmas Roses, 
Leliums, Hardy ‘Perennials, etc., free upon 
request. 


Chautauqua Flowertields Co. 


Bemus Point, N. Y. 








ig ene hikes 


it with the unusual ! 
Among the many unusual flowers 
we offer, none surpass in originality 
and decorative value these : 





Chinese Woolflowers, radiant crimson ------- 20c. pkt. 
Giant Kochia, famous decorative plant --------- 20c. pkt. 
Blue Lace Flower, \ike Queen Anne Lace-___-- 15c. pkt. 
Jerusalem Cherry, red or golden berries_-_-_._-- 15c. pkt. 
One packet each (70c. value) for_............--- 25c. 


You should also know Childs’ Gladioli, unexcelled in exquisite 
coloring, large size and great substance. 


12 Superb Gladiolus Bulbs 


lendid mixture Primulinus Por day My a 
pny eR 12 sure-to-bloom 25c. 
Special Send 50c. for both offers anedinae 
Offer: will add superb named Dahlia root 


Child’s Catalog--the Guide to 
Greater Garden Delights FREE 


During our half century of serving American Home-gardeners, it has 
been cur privilege to introduce many untgue rare 
cently eiving to tas Oe By while 
cal yey ashioned 
my be backgrounds, Rockeries, or 
Sor Bysomety, Be “to be abe to take advantage of 
orders. ention this 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, New York 


tt --y for early 














| “TALL BEARDED IRIS” 


BY WALTER STAGER 


262 Pages G6 x 9 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 


eenn new book ehould be in dhe hands of every Iris lover. It is the 
dc pen comes, authoritative and practical work ever pro- 
with the Iris, and 


to short if a lifetime of experience 
its no short ee ee 8 et 
with mature experience. 
a book would commonly sell at from $3.00 to $4.00, it 
has been the author's wish that it be sold practically at publisher's cost, 
so as to place it within reach of everyone. At $2. he Gosk ine cal 














R. S. Sturtevant, Sec’y, American Iris Society, says: 


paper, clear print, and useful illustrations, reflects the lucid, clean- 
cut style of the text. 

The commercial grower will find points on culture and the 
treatment of es and the amateur,—well, he will have an 
encyclopedia fi lor ready r The of varieties, and a 
et att Gametigthens of @ aunher ef 'gsed Gtem, are a guide to 
ordering. Chapters on planting and care show how to obtain re- 
sults. 


uhciees a8 Ge Oe oe nae’ Sees lees, 
and even cn the shelves of those who just like books. 








For Sale Only By 
MADISON COOPER 
Publisher of The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 














| WORDS OF APPRECIA- 
TION THAT RING TRUE 
WITH ENTHUSIASM. 


CLEVELAND 80AD 
RAVENNA OBIO 


EXTRACTS OF UNSOLICITED LETTERS 
“*Giant Nymph’ is wonderful—6 — 19 wy J 2 


and most pleasing color.”—London, On 


Superba took our Spe Po fee lovely sane 
Leota, of perfect pink, jant Nymph, almost as 
am—they are Paradise Flowers.”—Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 
1922. 


“Last Sunday I at 2 ) mene td Sheila in all its 
glory.”—R 
OF eee ta nata tee bolded ean with Moama, 


so altogether different to anything else I've met in 
Giads.’ A Masterpiece and one of the real honest-to-good- 
ness Glads.”—So. Portland, Maine, July 30, 1922. 


Do I Need to Say More? 





Planting Stock, 1-2—1 inch diam. : Sweet Laven- 
der, $3.50 per doz. ; $25 per 100. Sheila, ts 
doz. ; $20 per 100. ‘Giant Nymph, $5 per 12; 
per 100. Leota, $4 per 12; $30 per 100 
Catalog of COLEMAN ORIGINATIONS and the best 
Standards Now Ready. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road - Ravenna, Ohio 
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MINNESOTA Grown Gladiolus 


Per 1000—1 bp gie 1 Sry Liou prorat a i 
we et i — = 
and a big money maker. Catalog on request of 80 ni varieties. 
J. V. EDLUND - White Bear Lake, Minn. 








Elmwood =" GLADIOLI 


Bulbs in Winter Wrappings and Fully Insured. 
Prices per dozen—Size 1} inches and larger. 








ach Daisy Rand, Cres. Queen, Scarlet Princepe, Best Violet, Gaiety. 





1 each Carmen EJ. . Marshal F , 
Syiva, E. J. Shaylor, ‘och, Twilight, Louise 
1 each Elora, Rose Ash, Pink Wonder, White Wonder, Mrs. F.C. Pe- 
tera, Gold $6.00 








Calcium, N. Y. 
Gan Fiowen Gaowrn February, 1928 


GEO. & ANNA HUNSBERGER, Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 
Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
Per100No.1 2 3 4 §& 6 Cormlets 1000 190 
a] 
= ™. $23 $18 sie ar | 4 ‘a 
. > 6 5 4 3 
> a. 2a @&. Be a % 


A. B. Kunderd, Ruffied America, Purple Glory, Dr. Norton, Crteen Glow, 
Kemp's Wonders, Maiden’s Blush, Niegsra, and many others. 


Stock 100% pure. Terms, Cash with Order, F. O. B. Catalog Free. 








Golden Measure Reduced 


x ore flowers of a pure Golden yellow well piaced on a 
e. cucicht sah, Golden Measure is a wonderful yellow 
Gladiolus, and as the stock gets more plentiful, will be 
grown by florists by the thousand. 


Why Not Grow the Best? Get a Start Now. 


Priced per 100; 25 at the 100 rate 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 Selected Bulblets  Bulbleis 


Golden Measure $40, $35, $30, $5, per 100; $40 per M. 
SCHWABEN REDUCED 
Priced per 1000. 20 per €@nt discount on 5000 lots 
Schwaben 34 to 1,-$12; 1-2 to 3-4-$7; under 1-2,.$5 





wonnak «| 
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Shipments Prepaid in U. S. Cash with Order. 


Arthur B. Main, Seabright, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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GLADIOLI 


Se very Ca .. 














Also have a fine crop of the following: Anna 
Prince of Wales, Princepe’ Panamg, Mie Woo 
oO 
Fryer, Wilbrink, Yellow Hammer, Schwaben, NE 
agara, Jean Dieulafoy, and many other fine ones. 
s@-Planting stock and bulblets of many of the 
leading varieties quoted in my price list ; 
better write for a copy. 


Cc. M. GROSSMAN 
(Evergreen Farm) - Petoskey, Mich. 





IRISES 


NOTICE :—Owing toa dissolution of partner- 
ship The Orpington Irises will in 
future be controlled by 
THE ORPINGTON NURSERIES CO. 

The Nurseries 
Orpington, Kent, England 

The Nurseries at Orpington wiil 
continue under the same manage- 
ment as formerly, as Mr. Percy 
B. J. Murrell, the well known Iris 
Expert, will be Managing Partner 
of the New Firm. 


Our Iris Catalogue with full de- 
scriptions of the latest Novelties 
raised by Bliss, Dykes, Yeld, Vil- 
morin and other European Raisers 
will be sent free on request to any 
address. 


The Orpington Nurseries Co. 
Iris Specialists, 
Orpington, Kent, England 



































Rose Ash is a unique 
Gladiolus in that it cre- 
ates a sensation in the 
garden and is a splendid 
cut flower, attracting in- 
stant admiration. In the 
home Rose Ash is particu- 
larly. effective in a ma- 
hogany room or where 
the drapes are mulberry, 
or where the wall cover- 
ings are any of the new 
putty, tan,or grass shades, 
or the soft two-tone ef- 
fects so much in vogue 
at the present time. 
Against such a back- 
ground Rose Ash fairly 
‘glows with a dusky rich 
warmth, theblooms show- 
ing new shades with 
every change in lighting. 

















Spikes of Rose Ash grown from half-inch bulbs 


ROSE ASH—~/ wondertul Gladioliis 


Offering a decidedly new color--Ashes of 
Roses--in gladioli; Rose Ash is a wonder- 
fully beautiful flower. It is a vigorous 
grower with tall stately spikes filled with 
large pastel blooms, and presents a striking 
appearance in a massed growth. Charles E. 
F. Gersdorff, a national gladiolus authority, 
places Rose Ash in the XXXX quality 
group. 

Rose Ash should be planted where a 
mass of color is desired, or to supply cut 
flowers that will blend with the furnishings 
of the room in which they are to be placed. 
Being softer in coloring than many other 
gladioli, Rose Ash is a variety of which you 


will not tire. 
the following prices : 


Choice stock is being sold at 


Extra large bulbs, $1 each or 68 a dozen 
l-inch bulbs, 75c. each or $6 a dozen 

-inch bulbs, $5 a dozen or $8 for 2 dozen 
-inch bulbs, $4 a dozen or $12.50 for 50. 


Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladiol 





Our catalogue covering 150 different varieties of 
Gladioli, (including the best introductions and 
many new creations of our own) and 90 Dahlias, 
selected from the best standard varieties and the 
latest California introductions, mailed free on re- 
quest. This is a splendid list from which to choose. 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Avenye, Oakland, California 


























Carmen Sylva 


One of the very best and perhaps the most dependable 
white Glad today. An excellent florist’s variety. Here is 
the opinion of an experienced amateur in the far west :— 
“* In regard to Carmen Sylva it’s the best out in white and I be- 
lieve I have tried all whites. I had one Syiva that had the 
photo in your catalog beat a mile, nine perfect flowers onone 
stalk abloom at once; can you beat that? And all perfect. I 
never saw anything finer in any variety.—P. N. E-more.” 


50c. each; $5 per doz.; $40 per 100 


Send for our illustrated catalog 
grower you can’t afford to wait stocking up with Carmen Sylva. 
stock left yet, but it’s going fast. Send for our 





Ifa 
We have some planting 
trade list. 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Box 257 Decorah, lowa 


Until March 15, We Will Send, Prepaid, 


A COLLECTION OF 12 PERENNIALS, FOR $2.50 


to meet your garden requirements. Send remittance and purpose 
plants are to fulfill,—border, foundation, edging, etc. Orders 
giver the beet of care. Correspondence. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


BOX M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





Awarded Special Prize For La Couronne 


At New York Bot. Gardens, Bronx Park. Color, Iv 
petals cae to Conp y yenew bane, blotched and sti 
ly. increases rapidly. 


No. 1, $4.50 doz. ‘tear Me Bulblets, $4 per 100. Postpaid. 


GEORGE all JOERG 
New Hyde Park - - 


-white, lower 
jant scar- 


L. L, N. Y¥. 











KEMP’S_-:- 


WONDER -- 


GLADS 


Pink Wonder—-White Wonder-—Albania---Early Snowflake, Etc. 


These wonderful varieties —. ra attaining their manifest destiny in 
the Gladiolus world, by fulfillin; poh the claims made for them two 
years ago, when they were intr intred 

their popularity is steadily growing, is evidenced by the many letters 
of congratulation 91 and ys that come to my desk almost om. 

The demand for incresing very rapidly. so much so, that I am 
already sold out of % to'% inch Albania, snd the s of all four varieties in 
they el be ee a reed Ca core the plant ty g 

ore 
fore, if you want to get in on these wond pom = E this year, you should 


not another da: sending me eservation. 
 Wince the oa A these varieties becomes ge 
w 


ime 
just ahead; not after it is in f 
cream. Cream neue & foresi 
invested in these varieties 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS OF DISTINCTION 
The Judge Marean, Waite, and California varieties. All the best from the East and West; Descriptive list on request. 


J. A. KEMP, (Gladiolus Specialist, Breeder and Grower), LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 














GLADIOLI! 


Our crop of Gladiolus bulbs is excep- 
tionally fine this year and have a nice stock 
of choice varieties that are most suitable 
for cut flowers, such as 

ALICE TIPLADY 
ANNA EBERIUS 
AUTUMN QUEEN 
CHICAGO WHITE 
D. McKIBBIN 
GOV. HANLY 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH 
and other standard and favorite sorts. 


Send for retail catalogue. 





HALLEY 
HERADA 
LOUISE 
MYRTLE 

1910 ROSE 
LENE GRAETZ 





| A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 
WICHERT -— : ILLINOIS 





ORDER NOW 


From Our Special Combination 
Offers and Collections. 


To meet the requests of hundreds of our “‘Glad’”’ 
friends for a few bulbs and bulblets of the better 
varieties we are ae the following offers for 
spring delivery, Post Pai 
LOUTSE---The Queen of the lavenders. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets. - - 
GOLDEN MEASURE---The King of the yellows. 

2 blooming size, 4 planting size, 25 bulblets 
GOLD DROP---One of our best yellow prims 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets.... 
LE MARECHAL FOCH---A money maker. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets. .. 
CRIMSON GLOW---An extra good red that never 

disappoints you. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets 
ALICE TIPLADY--- most popular primulinus. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets ... 2 
VIOLET BEAUTY---Mr. Kunderd describes this 

flower when he named it. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets.... 2 50 

Of any one of the following :—Lilywhite, Herada, Evelyn 

i 1910 Rose, Mrs. G. W. Moulton, or Miss Helen 
Franklin, we will send 25 blooming size, 25 planting size, 100 
bulblets for $1.50. 

Collection of 20 bulbs, all different, including one Louise, $1. 
Collection of 30 bulbs, no three alike, including one Louise, 
one Golden Measure and one Crimson Glow, $2.00. 

Let us know your wants. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, - Sturgis, Mich. 


-$3 00 


2 50 
2 00 

















